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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. GLADSTONE made his anxiously expected state- 
ment on the Agreement with France as to Egyptian 
affairs on Monday evening. He confined himself rigidly to 
narrative, but, of course, contrived to make that narrative an 
argument for his action. Avoiding all mention of finance, with 
which, as we have shown elsewhere, he could not deal, he stated 
with grave lucidity the heads of the agreement. The French 
Government, which he described as loyal throughout the nego- 
tiations, had “entirely and finally ” resigned all pretentions to 
revive the condominium or Dual Control, and had given “ un- 
equivocal assurances” that, in the event of the evacuation of 
Egypt, they would not send troops thither. On the other hand, 
Great Britain had agreed not to remain in Egypt beyond 
January Ist, 1888, “if the Powers of Europe should declare 
the state of the country was such as to allow of our depar- 
ture without peril to its peace and order.” She would, in 
fact, only remain on the invitation of Europe. Further, she had 
agreed that the Caisse de la Dette, the chairman of which will be 
English, should have the right of seeing the Egyptian Budget 
and suggesting alterations ; and an effective power of preventing 
“excesses beyond its limits,” unless made necessary by actual 
peril. Finally, she had agreed to consider with France, before 
1888, a plan for the “neutralisation of Egypt,’ and for the 
settlement of the Suez Canal upon the basis of the despatch of 
January 3rd, 1883, which virtually makes the Canal a free arm 
of the sea, but considers it to be within the three-mile limit. 
This latter point was made clear by a discussion in the Lords 
on Thursday. Lord Granville, who on Monday made the same 
statement as Mr. Gladstone, had by some error used the word 
“neutralisation,” as regards the Canal, which Mr. Gladstone 
did not do, and had stated that the Government rejected the 
advice of the Committee which advised the plan of January 
3rd. As this word might be interpreted to mean, as in the 
Swiss case, that troops passing through might be disarmed, 
he on Thursday apologised for his mistake, and stated that he 
intended to advocate the arrangement “recommended in the 
Circular dated January 3rd, 1883, which would make the Canal 
free instead of neutralising it in time of war.’ The point is of 
high importance, not only because of the Canal, but because it 
may be needful, if Egypt is ever neutralised, to reserve to 
Europe, in case of a blocking of the Canal, a right to transmit 
troops by railway. Otherwise, if Egypt were friendly to 
England, the Canal might be blocked when a French Corps 
d’Armée was on its way to China; and Egypt, being protected 
by a Great Power, could not be punished. The proposal of 
neutralisation, however, besides being rather prophetic than 
actual, will be studied in all details with the greatest care by 
professional experts. We doubt its realisation, Egypt being 


without the materials for 2 good Government; but that isa 
question for the future. 








Sir Stafford Northcote at once stated that he saw grave 
objection to the Government plan, especially with regard to the 
withholding of information on finance; but, except from Lord 
Randolph Churchill, there was no strong opposition, — 
the general feeling being that it was hopeless. Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s speech was quite the worst of his 
Parliamentary efforts, having so little relation to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statement, that it appeared to have been composed 
with some other theme in view. It was marked by a school- 
boy tone of insolence to the Government, and a perfectly 
impish desire to embroil the Tories with France. Mr. Glad- 
stone having in the course of his own speech rebuked 
some impertinent laugh, Lord Randolph observed that the 
Prime Minister was rarely sufficiently alive to the comic side of 
any question. “For my own part, Sir, I must confess, that 
whilst I listened to the right honourable gentleman’s state- 
ment, I did not know whether to laugh or to cry, for anything 
more shamefully ludicrous or anything more ludicrously shame- 
ful I do not think any Prime Minister ever proposed to any 
House of Commons. I do not know whether to laugh at 
the folly of the Government, or to cry over the dishonour of 
my country.” Lord Randolph ridiculed the notion that two 
years could have been needed to grasp fully the financial condi- 
tions of the situation in Egypt. He said that England had 
ceded to France the leading part in the conduct of the 
Egyptian negotiations, in virtue of the “ piratical enterprise of 
Napoleon,’—which was a pure imagination of Lord Randolph’s. 
He asserted also that Mr. Gladstone had become the political 
pensioner of the French Republic,—which, he intimated, would 
hardly survive another three years. M. Ferry is the patron, 
according to Lord Randolph, of the existing British Govern- 
ment, just as Louis XLV. was the patron of Charles II. And he 
declared that unless the House of Commons were utterly lost 
to every feeling of independence, it ought to insist on knowing 
at once everything that the Government intended to submit to 
the European Conference. 


Mr. Bourke objected to any “Conference at all; and 
Mr. Laing, Sir H. Wolff, Lord J. Manners, and others, 
maintained that the financial proposals to be made to 
the Conference were an integral and necessary portion of 
the scheme. Mr. Goschen, however, observed that Parlia- 
ment would retain the fullest control over the Resolutions of 
Conference; and Mr. Gladstone showed conclusively that he 
could not reveal the financial plan, as that would diminish the 
freedom of Government to accept amendments in Conference, 
and would be discourteous to other Powers. It was believed, 
therefore, after the debate, that the Vote of Censure would be 
reserved till the Conference had dispersed; but the Tory chiefs, 
yielding to unwise pressure, have asked Mr. Bruce, chairman of 
the Ottoman Bank, to move, “ that the terms of the Agreement 
are not such as would lead to the establishment of good govern- 
ment and tranquillity in Egypt, or justify the assumption of 
responsibility by this country by way of loan.” Mr. Gladstone, 
smiling at his enemies’ fatuity, has fixed Monday for the debate, 
which will, we venture to predict,end in an overwhelming 
majority for his policy. 


There is a cholera panic at Toulon, where ten deaths from 
cholera occurred on Sunday, five on Monday, and six on Thurs- 
day,—the medical authorities being by no means agreed as to 
whether it be Asiatic cholera, or cholera of a local type not likely 
to spread to other districts. There is no doubt that it is cholera 
with some Asiatic characteristics, and that the deaths occur very 
soon after the attack begins ; and it is generally attributed to the 
arrival of transports from China, together with the horrible 
condition of Toulon as regards the disposal of the drainage of 
that city. There has also been a case or two of cholera at 
Marseilles, but as yet nothing like an outbreak. 


In considering the report on the Franchise Bill on Monday, 
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a great deal of time was unfortunately lost, through a well- 
meant but mistaken attempt of the Government to fall-in with 
a proposal for disfranchising criminals convicted by a jury. 
After they had consented to accept such a clause, it appeared that 
there were so many legal difficulties in its way,and the great 
Conservative lawyers themselves were so ill-satisfied with it, that 
the Government had ultimately to retract their acquiescence, 
and to reject the clause as amended. It was a great lesson 
against legislative pliability, after a measure has once been well 
considered. And, in justice to the Government, we may say 
that this is almost the solitary mistake which, in the conduct of 
the Franchise Bill, they have made. 


The third reading of the Franchise Bill was carried on 
Thursday afternoon without a division, after a very impressive 
speech from Mr. Gladstone on the threats so ostentatiously 
published that the Lords will throw out the Bill. His text was 
Polonius’s warning :— 

“ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear ’t that th’ oppostd may beware of thee.” 

He showed how anxious the Government had been to satisfy 
every reasonable demand of the Conservatives, in order that 
they might give no exense for a quarrel with the Lords; and 
he warned the country that a conflict between the two Houses 
on this subject would probably be far the most serious thing 
which had occurred since the abolition of the Corn Laws. Sir 
Stafford Northcote called this speech “ theatrical,” described it as 
threatening the Lords, and declared that the Lords had a full 
right to throw out this incomplete measure, since it might 
be so completed as to embody the ideas of universal suffrage, 
equal electoral districts, and payment of Members. THe even 
maintained that Mr. Gladstone’s illustration from the stability 
of the American Government, pointed directly to universal 
suffrage. Mr. Goschen then pointed out that the Con- 
servatives had virtually accepted a household franchise in the 
counties ; and said that he had made his last speech against it, 
but that he should now do his best to make the Redistribution 
Bill a sound and safe one. After a few other speeches, amongst 
which there was none from Lord Randolph Churchill,—who 
tried to take Sir Stafford Northcote’s place in answering Mr, 
Gladstone, but was not allowed to do so,—the third reading was 
agreed to, and the Bill sent up to the Lords. 


Prince Bismarck made on Tuesday a remarkable speech to 
the German Parliament on his Colonial policy. Hecomplained 
of British delay in affirming or rejecting the German claim to 
Angra Pequena, but allowed that the question was over now, 
and disclaimed any intention of “ making the debate a de- 
monstration against Great Britain.” He, however, wished to 
make known that while Germany, with her small fleet, could not 
follow the English and French plan of seizing possessions, and 
leaving the rest to the bureaucracy, she would protect any 
colonists she might have. She was a Power to be respected ; 
and if France, in particular, wronged her subjects beyond sea, 
France, “which stood at the gates of Metz,” would find that 
there was “reaction in the region of Metz.’ This remark, 
which is menace of the most open kind, appears to apply 
specially to French action on the Congo; but Germans are to 
be encouraged to settle everywhere. Englishmen can have no 
objection to German colonies, if Germans can found any ; and if 
Europe is to dominate Asia and Africa, as the general drift of 
events would indicate, it is time Germany took up her share 
of the work. But it would be convenient if Prince Bismarck 
would state plainly in what direction he looks for colonial 
influence. ‘ Peaceful settlers,” backed by such threats as the 
one contained in the sentence about Metz, are not the most 
cheerful neighbours. Would he like South Africa beyond the 
Orange River, or Asia Minor, or Morocco; or is he only 
intent on defending anything anywhere which Germans may 
acquire ? 


The French Government has received serious news from 
Indo-China. General Millot, commanding in Tonquin, has 
telegraphed that, “in violation of treaties, a French column, 
numbering 700 men, has been attacked on the march to Lang- 
son by 4,000 regular Chinese troops.” The French repulsed the 
enemy, but had seven killed and forty-two wounded. The in- 
cident occurred on June 23rd, and the Chinese had artillery 
with them. The Government at once ordered M. Patendtre to 
proceed to Tientsin in a man-of-war and demand explanations, 
and Admiral Courbet to sail northwards snd support him with 





the whole Fleet. The Chamber received the news with a certain 
dismay ; and it is evident that M. Ferry thinks the rejection of 
the Treaty of May 11th, which has not been ratified, possible, 
The fight may, however, have been without orders, as it is. 
scarcely possible that the Chinese Government has again 
changed its policy. It was, however, affirmed at the time 
that Li Hung Chang was considered in Pekin to have stretched 
his wide powers too far. It is difficult to believe, neverthe. 
less, that the statesmen of Pekin, after disavowing the Marquis 
Tseng in such a discreditable way, are now prepared to run al} 
risks. 


The Prince of Orange died at the Hague on the afternoon of 
June 2ist. It appears that, contrary to our impression, the 
right of females to succeed to the throne of the Netherlands igs 
recognised by Europe as well as by the Constitution of 1848, 
and the Princess Wilhelmina, four years old, is therefore heiress 
presumptive to the Crown. She will not, however, inherit the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, in which the German law of sue. 
cession prevails. The Dutch Government intend, it is stated, 
to propose at once the Law of Regency provided for by the Con- 
stitution, and will arrange that the Queen, with certain nobles 
and Ministers to assist her, shall be the Regent. It is not 
believed that Germany will oppose this arrangement, though 
the claim of the Duke of Nassau, as the first male agnate, to a 
place in the Regency, may be warmly advocated. 


A furious quarrel has broken out in the Bonaparte family. 
The heir, Prince Victor, to whom his cousin, the Prince Im- 
perial, bequeathed such rights as he had, has long been desirous 
of more independence, and recently quitted his father’s roof to 
set up for himself. He had no means of his own; but it is 
understood that a Bonapartist champagne grower, or some other 
person, has settled on him £2,000 a year. Prince Napoleon 
denies his son’s right of independent action, and insists on 
knowing where the money comes from; but the managers of 
the new party, already called the “ Victorians,” decline to tell 
him. The dispute has been made public by the publication of 
some confidential letters between father and son, in the last of 
which the son says plainly that he has his own ideas, and will 
go his own way; and it will, it is believed, rive the Bonapartists 
in two, the Voltaireans declaring for Prince Napoleon, and the 
Clericals for Prince Victor. Practically, however, the elder 
Prince is an impossible candidate and has no followers, and the 
numbers of the whole party grow smaller every year, as the 
Republic continues prosperous. 


The extension of the hours of polling, which occupied the 
House of Commons on Thursday, is a change absolutely essen- 
tial to the real use even of our present franchise, and a 
change of the same kind is as much needed for School-Board 


elections as for political elections. Anything more absurd 
than the usual plan of having the poll open only 
throughout the hours in which the working-people are at 
work, and cannot leave their work without forfeiting their 
wages, was never invented. And yet this constantly happens, 
both in political and in School-Board elections, with the result 
that in the case of the School Board, the parents of the children 
who are to be educated by the Board have no real voice in 
choosing it. 


The two county elections of the week have not been favourable 
to the Liberals, but have shown also that only a very languid 
interest was taken by either party. They have shown, too, 
most of all, that to close a county poll at five,—especially now 
that the hire of carriages to take electors to the poll is illegal, 
—is simply to exclude a great proportion of the electors alto- 
gether from their electoral rights. In South Hampshire, on 
Friday week, Mr. Fitz-Wygram (Conservative) was returned by 
a majority of 1,437 votes over Mr. Deverell, the Liberal candi- 
date,—Mr. Fitz-Wygram polling 4,209 votes, against 2,772 given 
for Mr. Deverell. In 1874, the Conservative candidate, Lord 
Henry Scott, polled 3,878 votes, against 2,946 given for Mr, 
Cowper-Temple, obtaining a majority of only 932 votes. Mr. 
Cowper-Temple (now Lord Mount-Temple) was, however, better 
known in the county than Mr. Deverell could possibly be. In Mid- 
Surrey, on Saturday, it was declared that Sir John Whittaker 
Ellis (Conservative) had been elected by a majority of 2,696 
over his Liberal opponent, Mr. Stern,—Sir J. W. Ellis having 
polled 7,645 votes, against 4,949 given to Mr. Stern. In 1874, 
Sir H. Peek was carried by a majority of 2,705, or nine votes 
more; but the poll on that occasion was very much larger than 
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the poll of last week. The prohibition of hired conveyances 
certainly tends to diminish the total poll, and should really be 
accompanied by an extension of the hours of polling. 


Dr. Hornby is to be the new Provost of Eton, after all. The 
delay has been so great, that we should think it likely that the 
Government must have wished to make some other and more 
original arrangement ; for the Public Schools Commission were 
distinctly averse, if we are not mistaken, to the cut-and-dried 
practice of promoting the head-master to the Provostehip, hold- 
ing that some fresher blood should be imported into the govern- 
ing body, in filling up the chair of that Council, than could be 
supplied by an ex-head-master. However, the Provostship is 

iven to Dr. Hornby; and the more important question remains, 
whether the Governing Body, with Dr. Hornby at its head, will 
fill up the head-mastership by appointing one who is attached to 
the Eton of the past and present, and wishes for no change, or 
one who has an ideal Eton in his mind, which is greater than the 
Eton of the past and present. Those who wish for the former 
kind of appointment, wish for Mr. Warre, one of the senior Eton 
masters. Those who desire the latter, wish for Mr. Welldon, 
the brilliant head-master of Dulwich, and an old Etonian of 
great celebrity. lor our own parts, we hope the choice may 
fall on Mr. Welldon. 


The reform of the Lords has been mooted by a Peer, and the 
Lords are startled. On Friday week, Lord Rosebery, in a speech 
brimming over with humonr, eloquence, and knowledge of his 
subject, moved for a Committee of Inquiry into the best means 
of increasing the efficiency of the House of Lords, which he 
contended was declining. There were no less than one hundred 
and sixteen men within the House, past Ministers, former 
Ambassadors, Bishops, Governors-General, Speakers, Judges: 
and others, of whose aid any legislative body in the world would 
be proud; but they accomplished very little. Government did 
not attend to their resolutions; there was often no attendance; 
and nothing drew a fuli House except a party vote. Nothing 
was represented in the House, except the Church, landed pro- 
perty, and the hereditary principle; whereas all great influences 
in the State, including even labour, ought to be represented. 
He disclaimed all plans, wishing the inquiry to be free, but 
hinted that picked and representative assessors would greatly 
strengthen the House; and in a most striking peroration, which 
rose altogether above his usual light-hearted felicity of speech, 
he called upon their Lordships to reform themselves while no 
one could say they were acting under panic or pressure; 
to notice that the House of Commons, for the third time, was 
broadening, and strengthening, and sinking deeper its founda- 
tions; and to remember that they themselves had a triple 
responsibility, for their own honour, for the honour of their 
ancestors, and for the honour of their posterity. We have 
discussed this fine speech elsewhere. 


The Leaders of the House did not rise to the occasion. Lord 
Granville declined to acknowledge the inefficiency of the 
House, though he acknowledged that the rushes of Peers, 
who took no part in the business, to vote on party divi- 
sions, amounted to a scandal; and he tried to narrow the 
inquiry into one as to the value of life-peerages, a compro- 
mise which Lord Rosebery definitely refused. Lord Salisbury 
also refused it, and maintained that the House was as good as it 
could be made until some great surge of opinion caused a reform 
which “ would not be submitted to any Committee.” At last 
Lord Granville moved an amendment virtually restricting the 
enquiry to life-peerages, and was defeated by 85 to 45, and the 
original motion was defeated by 77 to 38. It is to be observed 
that while the House objected openly both to inquiry and re- 
form, the debate showed that the younger men wish for change, 
and that there is a general uneasiness in the House, a sense of 
declining power. ‘This impression is clearly well-founded, 
nothing being more marked than the increasing inattention of 
the country to anything that passes in the House of Lords. 
Except when they use their reserved power to spoil the states- 
men’s labour, the Peers are hardly more noticed than the Mem- 
bers of Convocation, : 

Yesterday week there was a curious and instructive discussion 
in the House of Commons on the Bill for extending to the 
five exempted cities of Ireland the principle of Sunday 
closing. The Bill was talked out, and was talked out in 
great measure by the efforts of Irish Members themselves, 
and of Members who represented themselves as favour- 
able to the principle of the Bill. There seems to be no 








- 


doubt at all of the great wish for the Billin Ireland. There 
seems to be no doubt at all that the Irish people in general 
think the Sunday-Closing Act,—so far as it applies at present, 
—a great boon to Ireland. There seems to be no doubt that 
the Home-rule Party would include the five great boroughs 
in the Sunday-Closing Act, if they had the Irish Parliament 
they desire. But there is also no doubt that they do not 
choose to accept it at the hands of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. They allege that the Irish Police use the authority given 
them, under the Sunday-Closing Act, unfairly and inqnisi- 
torially ; and this may be, in part, their objection to extending 
its scope. But they still more object to receiving any legislation 
that the Irish people think beneficial from the hands of a 
British Parliament. 





We deeply regret to record the sudden death on Monday, at 
Coombe, in Surrey, of the Rev. James Baldwin Brown, the 
eminent Independent minister, at the age of sixty-three. He 
took his degree as a lad of eighteen among the first on whom 
the University of London ever conferred a degree, and was 
then destined for the Bar. But he felt the strong desire and 
capacity for work bearing more directly on the moral character 
of his countrymen, and after undergoing a theological training, 
accepted a pastorate in an Independent church at Derby in 1843. 
In 1845 he came to London, and became minister to the chapel 
at Clayland Road, Clapham; and some twenty-five years later, 
a portion of his congregation built for him a church at Brixton, 
of which he had the care up to his death. He was one of the 
strenuous opponents of dogmatic trust-deeds in the Inde- 
pendent body, and was most powerful and eloqnent as a 
Christian preacher ; indeed, he had been laid aside for a year 
from over-work, and was believed to be at last recovering, when 
a stroke of apoplexy carried him off. We have said something 
of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s great gifts elsewhere; and will only add 
here that Mr. Baldwin Brown, with all his predominant moral 
ardour, had more of the specifically artistic temperament than 
is at all usual with the great popular preachers of the Noncon- 
tormist Churches. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section, held on Thursday, with Lord Shaftesbury in the chair, 
gave occasion to the Daily News of yesterday to moralise deeply 
over the folly of talking of the rights of animals, and to defend 
the moderate use of vivisection as distinguished from the Con- 
tinental use of it. We wish the Daily News would tell us what 
moderate infliction of torture means. If the writer holds that 
torture of any kind and extent may be inflicted for what the 
scientific men call a“ sujicient purpose” in the way of discovery, 
then we maintain that the Continental vivisectionists are right, 
and the English restrictionists wrong. If the writer means that 
to inflict excessive pain,—torture,—for any purpose is wrong, 
then not only is the Continental practice put out of court, but 
the English practice Moralisers so authoritative as the 
writer in the Daily News of yesterday should try to be clear as 
to their own drift. 


also. 


In furtherance of a suggestion (which we noticed at the 
time) made by Mr. Fawcett early in this year, a meeting 
was held on Wednesday, at House, to urge 
upon the Government the expediency of instituting an 
inquiry, by a Royal Commission or otherwise, into the 
best methods of instructing, training, and assisting the blind. 
The Duke of Westminster 1 and called attention 
to the fact that there were about 30,000 blind persons in the 
country, while of these only about 800 were completely support- 
ing themselves by work. ‘lhe Postmaster-General, in moving 
the first resolution, to the effect that there was much in the con- 
dition of the blind which called for further improvement, pointed 
to the different character of treatment proper for those who 
were born blind and those who became blind in after-life; and 
suggested that the various methods in which the life of 
the blind might be rendered brighter and happier, had not 
yet, from want of thought, not from want of kindliness, 
received full consideration. Amongst the questions upon 
which he thought a Royal Commission might throw light 
were,—the causes of blinduess during childhood; the age 
when it is best for the blind child to be separated from other 
children who can see, and educated with other blind children; 
the best mode of reading, and generally the most desirable 
system of education, judging from the experience both of this 
and of other countries. 


Grosvenor 


presided, 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 993 to 100 xd, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE. 


E are by no means through the Egyptian wood yet, but 
at least one grand difficulty is out of the way. The 
Government will not be turned out in the midst of one of the 
most difficult and complex negotiations of our time. The 
Tory chiefs have yielded to the pressure of the ignorant 
hotheads behind them, and intend to insist on taking a 
Vote of Censure; but its result is already predetermined. 
From the moment when Mr. Gladstone sat down on Monday, 
after describing the Agreement arranged with France, it was 
evident that the Liberal party could support the Ministry in 
unbroken strength; and, that condition once secured, 
opposition became an academic exercise. So far from the 
agreement being a discreditable one, or one too full of con- 
cessions to a rival Power, it was seen to be exceedingly able, 
and full of advantage, not only for those who agree heartily 
with the Government, but for those who, like ourselves, desire, 
if the consent of Europe can be obtained, to administer Egypt 
for many years to come. The refusal to annex once admitted— 
and the country, whatever its wishes, is not prepared to order 
annexation—it is diflicult to see how better arrangements could 
have been formulated. France, in her own idea, surrenders a 
great deal. She formally and explicitly gives up her claim— 
which, whether real or imaginary, was most inconvenient—to 
revive the Dual Control. She pledges herself absolutely, if 
Egypt is evacuated by Great Britain, not to occupy the country. 
She agrees to the occupation of Egypt by Great Britain until 
January Ist, 1888, a period of three years and-a-half ; and she 
consents that, when this period has expired, Europe in Confer- 
ence shall decide whether the country shall or shall not 
be entrusted to Great Britain for a further period. And finally, 
she agrees—agrees with pleasure and eagerness—that in the 
event of Egypt not being so entrusted to us, it shall be 
neutralised, that is, guaranteed by Europe against falling into 
the hands of any European Power. In return, Great Britain 
has pledged herself not to remain after 1587 against the will 
of ‘Europe,’ which, added Mr. Gladstone, is “ a phrase per- 
fectly well known in diplomacy,” and, as he subsequently im- 
plied, is always used to signify the general assent of all the Great 
Powers. She has also consented to allow the International Caisse 
de la Dette a general right of remonstrance if the Egyptian 
Budget threatens creditors ; and a veto upon any unsanctioned 
expenditure not prearranged in the Budget, and not indispens- 
able to peace and order. This right does not extend to habitual 
interference, but only to the prevention of sudden and unsanc- 
tioned outlays, such as have repeatedly occurred in the recent 
history of Egypt. It is, in fact, a right to safeguard the in- 
terest on the Debt, as regulated by the Conference about to 
sit, and nothing else. Now, will anybody just tell us how a 
Government resolved not to annex, and allowed by the country 
to adhere to that resolve, could possibly have obtained from a 
Great Power, morbidly sensitive about Egypt, better terms 
than those? We might, it is said, have disregarded 
France, and that is true; but to what end, if we are 
not to annex Egypt, after all? Are we to spite France, 
just to show we can? We could not have disregarded 
all Europe; and it is Europe which, in January, 1888, is to 
decide upon the fate of Egypt, and our position there. That 
decision, it is further contended, might have been asked for 
at once; but how was that possible, when the Government 
thought immediate evacuation unwise, and was firmly deter- 
mined not to accept an order to remain for ever? As it seems 
to us, who ardently desire to remain, and administer Egypt, 
at least for one generation, on English principles, the 
Government has made the best arrangement which, on its 
convictions, was possible ; and has even shown deference to 
those who desire that, if permanent occupation is now 
impossible, the chances of the future should not be roughly 
cut off. The present is provided for in such a way that 
France is content, and the future is left open for decision 
three years hence. A great deal may happen in three years ; 
while, if nothing happens, the only two alternatives left to 
Europe are the only two which Great Britain can endure,—that 
Egypt should be entrusted to her, or that Egypt should not 
be entrusted to anybody at all. 

But, it is asked, and will be asked a thousand times during 
the debate, why should “ Europe,” in which France is so in- 
fluential a Power, be entrusted with the ultimate settle- 
ment of the fate of Egypt? Ought not England to have in- 











timated her will, and then have left Europe to take any steps 
she pleased? That seems a plausible proposition from the 
Chauvinist point of view ; but there are at least two answers to 
it, the second of which is nearly, if not quite, final. One is, that 
if we had acted in Egypt as conquerors, determined to take 
our own way, the Imperial Powers, who are restless under the 
present position in the East, might have seized the Opportunity 
to declare that, as Turkey had no longer any life, and her pro- 
vinces were being distributed without a European vote, the 
dangers arising from her weakness must be finally pre- 
vented. That would have meant partition upon a plan 
which, though fatal to Turkey, and therefore so far beneficial 
would also have been fatal to all the Balkan populations, 
Their dream of independence would have been over for a 
century ; for they would have been loaded-down by the three 
strongest Empires in the world, and could not have been re- 
leased without a huge war, in which England and France 
might have been overtaxed. That was a serious risk to en- 
counter for the sake of a possession which the Government 
did not heartily desire. Secondly—and this is a much lesg 
dreamy consideration—the difficulties of holding Egypt, 
always great, would have been made, by the resistance or 
annoyance of Europe, almost insuperable. Egypt is full of 
foreigners, and the task of so governing them that the fella- 
heen should have no damage, yet every Power should be 
satisfied with the treatment of its subjects, would have been 
nearly impossible. The Foreign Office would have been 
besieged with remonstrances, reclamations, and demands for 
compensation ; and Egypt would always have afforded to any 
hostile Power grounds for menace or for war. T'o hold Egypt 
with the consent of Europe is one thing, and, in our judgment, 
both a feasible and desirable thing ; but to hold it in defiance 
of Europe is quite another,—one so difficult that we, at least, 
who fully acknowledge the importance of the Valley, should 
hesitate to counsel any Government to undertake such 
a task, The risk might be worth while, if the alterna- 
tive were a foreign occupation, but not if the alternative 
is Egyptian autonomy, even if that autonomy should be 
disorderly or decadent. There are limits to the sacrifices 
it is wise to make, even for the Valley of the Nile; 
and to contend for its sovereignty with all Europe, even if the 
contention stops short of war, is outside those limits, The 
Agreement, in fact, is impugnable only from one point of view, 
—that we ought to have asked from Europe the permanent 
charge of the country; and that is the point of view which 
the Government has steadily rejected. All who vote for it, 
therefore, will be voting for a chance of obtaining Egypt—it 
is nothing like a certainty—at the cost of accepting a new 
Government, the head of which must be Lord Salisbury. 

But then, it is argued, behind the Agreement stands a 
financial proposal. Certainly there does, and that proposal 
neither will be nor can be settled without the consent of 
Parliament ; but before Parliament can debate it, it must know 
what the proposal is, which it does not know at present. The 
Tories assert that it ought to know; that Mr. Gladstone has 
privately settled all details, and that he is tricking his oppo- 
nents by compelling them to discuss half his scheme. That 
is nonsense. The Tories are not in the least compelled to 
discuss the scheme before it appears in its entirety. The 
Conference meets to-day, the needful information is all 
ready, the decision is expected in ten days, and the 
Opposition has, in fact, only to wait a fortnight to have 
before it the perfected scheme. What prevents it from 
waiting, except its own impatience? Mr. Gladstone can- 
not, even if he would, reveal his scheme in advance ; for if he 
did, he must adhere to it, and the diplomatists would have 
practically nothing to do except to register or reject his 
decision. They would not allow themselves to be placed in 
such a position, and would refuse to meet. The scheme, 
moreover, is opposed by very powerful interests, by financiers 
who can move Governments, and by the whole Jewish com- 
munity, and the British Government must leave themselves free 
to consider and discuss alternatives. They cannot shut up 
the Plenipotentiaries to a single proposal, nor can they 
run the risk of seeming to offer certain terms which 
the Conference may in a week decide to be unaccept- 
able. It may be inconvenient to politicians, and more incon- 
venient to speculators, not to know exactly the way in which 
the necessary money will be raised; but the inconvenience is 
unavoidable, and would be unavoidable were Lord Salisbury 
in power. The Conference, as is evident from the despatches, 
is to do something more than sanction either an English 
loan, or the cutting-down of the rate of  interest,—it 
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is to lay down “the normal Budget for Egypt ;” and 
to reveal proposals about the Debt before . that work 
had been done, would not only be discourteous, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, but would be futile. If, indeed, there 
were any danger that an arrangement would be made 
without the consent of Parliament, there might be reason 
in the cry; but there is no such danger. Not to men- 
tion Mr. Gladstone’s pledges, the essence of the scheme is a 
loan; and the boldest English Premier who ever lived would 
only promise a loan “subject to the consent of Parliament.” 
The Tories have only to move that no such loan be made, and 
carry the motion, and the Conference, and the Agreement, and 
her Majesty’s Government will all tumble to pieces together. 
What better opportunity could an Opposition wish ? : 





THE SPOILED CHILD. 


“IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S treatment of Lord 
Ss Randolph Churchill is at best capricious. Like the 
mothers of some spoiled children, who slap them or humour 
them without any relation to the blameworthiness or praise- 
worthiness of what they have done, Sir Stafford Northcote 
now dubs his unruly follower a “ bonnet,” and now again 
hoists him up into the place of honour, when he least deserves 
it. When the Leader of the Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons gave notice on Wednesday that Mr. Bruce was 
to move a Vote of Censure on the Government which the 
Conservative Party, of course, will, after that notice from their 
Leader, support, he took as emphatic a mode of publishing to the 
world that he is about to humour the spoiled child of the party 
as he could well have devised. Yet Lord Randolph Churchill has 
never perhaps deserved the name of a“ bonnet ” better than in 
his extremely silly and extremely ill-tempered speech of Mon- 
day. It was a speech at which even sober Conservatives held 
up their hands in horror and amazement. It was a speech 
that statesmen should have taken pains to signalise as the best 
illustration they could give of what statesmen should avoid 
and despise. It was not even the speech of a rash politician. 
It was the speech of an inflated and conceited boy, with his head 
turned by his own previous success. It was a speech calcu- 
lated to lower the self-respect of Englishmen, and to convince 
the world that even the worst Chauvinism of France is not 
worse in tone, and is less silly in expression, than the Chauvin- 
ism of England. When a politician can say that the policy 
of the neutralisation of Egypt announced by Mr. Gladstone, 
—a policy for which we ourselves have never felt any en- 
thusiasm, not because we do not respect and admire its 
fundamental idea, but because we believe that the wretched 
people of Egypt must bear the cost of working out that 
fundamental idea,—is “more shamefully ludicrous and more 
ludicrously shameful” than he knows how to express; when 
he declares that,—England having extracted from France the 
declaration that the Dual Control is finally given up, and 
that under no circumstances will France send another force to 
Egypt,—the Minister of England “ occupies the same position 
to the French Government that Charles II. occupied in rela- 
tion to Louis XIV. ;” and that Mr. Gladstone is “ the political 
pensioner of France, and is kept in office by the French 
Government ;” when,—England having claimed the lead in the 
whole Egyptian Question, and having taken that lead, but 
having admitted that of the other Powers, the one most entitled 
to take a leading part is France, Lord Randolph asserts that 
England has formally conceded that France should take pre- 
cedence in this question; when he declares his contemptu- 
ous doubt whether the French Republic will be in existence 
at all three years hence ; when, finally, in the most insolent 
terms, he presses on a vote of censure on the Government for a 
financial negotiation of which the House does not as yet know 
even the general drift; and when the speech in which he takes 
this unpatriotic as well as irrational line exhibits not the smallest 
token of general strength, or firmness, or knowledge, or anything 
but the most shallow insolence,—it becomes really a mystery 
of mysteries why Sir Stafford Northcote should gravely follow 
the lead of this politician, and humbly place, as it were, the 
Conservative party at his disposal. What Liberals and Con- 
servatives, Radicals and Tories, all said when they heard or 
read Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech, was that a speech 
more completely destitute of common political sense,—to say 
nothing of prudence,—had never been made in the House of 
Commons. Its only feature was insult,—insult directed, first, 
against the present Government of this country, and next, 
against the present Government of France, Beyond insult, 
bewildering inaccuracy, and complete irrelevancy, there was 





hardly amarked characteristic in the speech that you could name. 
It was a speech for one who had any sense of shame, to be 
ashamed of as long as he lived,—a speech that he ought to 
remember with burning cheeks, even years after it had been for- 
gotten by every one but himself. Yet this is the speech which 
has apparently determined Sir Stafford Northcote to put the 
phalanx of Conservatives at Lord Randolph’s disposal, and to 
lend him the weight of his authority for pushing on a premature 
vote of censure. We confess that when we read Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s notice of motion for Mr. Bruce given on Wednes- 
day, the feeling of wonder at the little wisdom with which 
the Conservative Party is governed now-a-days, became really 
painful. The very leader who called Lord Randolph a 
“bonnet ” for a much less serious escapade, proposes to follow 
his lead only apparently because he has exhibited a most 
exceptional combination of inanity and arrogance. What 
in the world can Sir Stafford Northcote be about? We 
remember an instance in which a child who had _ been 
spoiled, much as the Conservatives are now spoiling Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, by capricious slaps and sweetmeats, roared to 
be allowed to have a ride on a ponderous sirloin of beef. All 
sorts of other rides were suggested to him as proper and 
desirable attractions in vain, and at last the little brat was 
humoured. A number of napkins were carefully placed over 
the sirloin, and the child elevated upon it, before the family 
could sit down to dinner in peace. It seems to us that Sir 
Stafford Northcote is pursuing much the same course with his 
spoiled child,—the one whom he slapped unmercifully the 
other day for a less offence, but whom he now elevates to 
the most ridiculous position he could possibly occupy, amidst 
the wonder and shame of all sober Conservatives, as well as 
of the whole English people. (Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat. If the Tories really believe that a dissolution is at 
hand, they are indeed acting like lunatics to let Lord Randolph 
give them the cue as to their policy ; and to give it, moreover, in 
the only speech he has ever delivered which does not even con- 
tain a gleam of that cleverness which he undoubtedly possesses, 
a speech which is simply and solely a silly and ill-tempered 
scream. Sir Stafford Northcote’s line was clear. He should 
have waited for the Conference, and taken care to let it be known 
that the great Conservative party feel it a solemn duty not to 
prejudge matters of the highest national and international im- 
portance ; moreover, that they entertain the utmost contempt 
for such ebullitions of temper as Lord Randolph Churchill’s. 
Instead of doing this, he lets it be known far and wide that this 
is the man whose hints he thinks it well to follow,—that this is 
the man who, if the Tories win, will be placed in a position te. 
embroil the people of England in international quarrels, and to 
lower the dignity of the Crown before the whole world. Truly, 
the counsels of the Conservatives are past finding out. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL AND THE LORDS. 


HE Franchise Bill is gone to the Lords, having been read 

a third time on Thursday without a division ; and now 

the great question for the country is what the Lords will do 
with it. We all know what Lord Salisbury wishes and intends 
the Lords to do with it ; and nothing strikes us as less creditable 
to the Conservatives in the House of Commons than that they 
should try to lash themselves into a frenzy because the Prime 
Minister, having received fair notice from Lord Salisbury him- 
self, and from those Members of the House of Commons who 
most deeply sympathise with Lord Salisbury, as to the fate 
intended for the Franchise Bill, took grave notice of the 
ostentatious publication of that intention in his last speech 
on the Bill in the House of Commons. As a statesman desir- 
ous to do his duty, Mr. Gladstone had no choice in the matter. 
Lord Salisbury has published to all the world that he does not 
regard the Dissolution of 1880 as having elicited any such 
authoritative declaration from the constituencies on the subject 
of this Bill as would in the least bind the House of Lords, and 
that to compel an appeal to the country is the first duty of the 
Tories. A member of the last Conservative Government, speak- 
ing with the full knowledge of all his chief had been doing, 
declared in the House of Commons that he regarded the Bill as 
dead as a door-nail. If this be not a warning to the head of the 
Government of the deliberate intention of the Conservative 
party, no such warning can be given. If Mr. Gladstone had 
permitted the Bill to go up to the House of Lords without a 
single comment on the ostentatiously declared intentions of 
the Tory leader in that House, holding the opinion 
which Mr. Gladstone does hold of the serious significance 





of the intention announced, he would have failed in 
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his most obvious duty to the State and the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone believes, as he told the House, that 
“even the remote probability of a conflict between the 
two Houses upon such a question as this, I take to be the most 
serious prospect that has been opened during my recollection 
since the crisis of the Corn Laws was opened to the view of 
Parliament.” Holding such a view,—and of course it is the 
view of nearly every living Liberal in the country, and of a great 
number of Conservatives as well,—will any one seriously main- 
tain that Mr. Gladstone should have kept it to himself, and that 
its open expression is a gratuitous “threatening of the House 
of Lords?” If the leaders of the majority in the House of 
Lords do not like to hear the opinions of statesmen concerning 
their intentions, they should not publish those intentions. 
Nothing would have been easier than for Lord Salisbury to 
declare that it would be in the highest degree unconstitutional 
to forecast the decision of the Peers on a subject not yet 
before them. Had he done so, no one could have said in the 
House of Commons that the Bill was doomed, and in fact as dead 
as a door-nail; and the Prime Minister would then have held itan 
impertinence to condemn beforehand a course of action which 
he would have had no right to expect, and still less to assume. 
But when Conservative leaders discount their resolves, they 
not only challenge, but almost compel comment on the resolve 
announced. To refrain from such comment is to take the re- 
sponsibility of keeping back a solemn protest for which an occa- 
sion has been deliberately made, and which everybody expects. 
Under such circumstances, the omission of such a protest is a 
passive acquiescence in the course announced,—is equivalent, at 
the very least, to a tacit intimation that there would be no very 
grave or disastrous result to be expected from taking that course. 
Mr. Gladstone is of a very different opinion, and is bound to tell 
the House so. Had he thought lightly of the collision threat- 
ened between the two Houses, he might have been justified 
in keeping silence. But as he did not and could not think lightly 
of it, he was bound to say how earnestly the Government had 
laboured to avoid any collision between the two Houses, and 
how full of danger they believed it to be. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s attempt to vindicate the right of 
the House of Lords to throw out this Bill, just because, and, 
so far as we can judge, only because, it is the Bill of a Liberal 
Government, was not even straightforward. He knows per- 
fectly well that the Lords passed, without making any difii- 
culty about it, the much more important measure which first 
gavo household franchise, but which had, nevertheless, the great 
merit that it “ dished the Whigs.” The present measure, which 
is a mere corollary to that,—so much of a corollary, that the 
Tory leaders acquiesce in its principle, and only dare to criti- 
eise it because the Redistribution measure is not annexed to 
it,—the same House is encouraged to throw out, though it 
has passed the House of Commons by some of the largest 
majorities ever given to a party Bill. On what does Sir 
Stafford Northcote found his excuse for so dealing with 
it? He alleges that the Bill may be good or bad, according 
as the Redistribution Bill is good or bad; and that the House 
has no guarantee against the Redistribution Bill being bad, 
and carrying out Mr. Chamberlain’s views,—namely, universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, payment of Members, and 
the rest. That Sir Stafford Northcote should take up such a 
position as that without the House seeing that he is not even 
pretending to be serious, is hardly possible. In the first place, 
the Franchise Bill has settled the suffrage ; and to go on to 
manhood suffrage immediately after a Bill for the extension 
of household suffrage, would be impossible, as he well 
knows. In the next place, the question of the pay- 
ment of Members has no connection with the question of 
Redistribution ; and it would be just as rational to raise the 
subject of the privilege of Members in connection with it, as 
the subject of their payment. In the third place, Mr. Glad- 
stone has given his own sketch of Redistribution, with the 
general assent of his Cabinet, and Sir Stafford Northcote ex- 
presses satisfaction with the main character of that sketch. This 
plea of Sir Stafford Northcote’s is not serious, is not straightfor- 
ward, is hardly honest. We is perfectly aware that this 
Government could not hope to survive if it proposed a scheme 
of Redistribution varying very widely, and in the demo- 
cratic sense, from Mr. Gladstone’s preliminary sketch. As 
regards one subject,—namely, the equalisation of electoral 
districts, —we regret that it should be so, and regret that it 

shoulé be so in great measure because we believe that the 
equalisation of electoral districts would have a wholesomely Con- 





fairly pledged not to propose the equalisation of electoral dis- 
tricts ; and though that pledge does not bind Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and he may very likely try his hand at forcin 

g some 
such scheme on the House of Commons, it will be forced on it 
if at all, by the Conservatives and not by the Liberals, : 
Now, Sir Stafford Northcote knows, as well as he can know 
anything, that neither Conservatives nor Liberals can with- 
hold household franchise from the counties ; and that whether 
we include Redistribution with it, or deal separately with 
Redistribution, the Lords will raise the greatest storm 
against them which this generation has yet seen, if they 
embark on the course of obstinate resistance to this policy. Mr, 
Gladstone did not say, but he might well have said, that 
the consequence of that resistance will be much more serious 
to the Conservatives than to the Liberals. The Con- 
servatives have at present an enormous advantage in the 
existence of an Upper House which is always ready to 
pass any measure of theirs, and always anxious to defeat 
any measure of their opponents. If they are moderate in 
their use of that advantage, they may retain it for a long time, 
Englishmen have an odd appreciation of surmountable diffi- 
culties, and rather like to retain difficulties that can be sur- 
mounted by a little not unreasonable trouble, better than to do 
away with them. Even Liberals rather like the House of Lords, 
which is a standing difficulty to them, and would miss some- 
thing if that standing difficulty were removed. But they only 
like a reasonable amount of difficulty, not an unreasonable, 
Let the House of Lords act imprudently, and the Liberals 
will lose their sneaking kindness for itin a day. Therefore, 
we say, let the Conservatives consider well. It is not often 
that in a free country one party has complete control of 
one branch of the Legislature, and that no effort is 
made to dislodge them from that control. At present, 
they have this advantage in the constitution of the 
House of Lords. Let the Lords be reasonable, and the Con- 
servatives will keep that advantage. Let the Lords be 
unreasonable, and the Conservatives will lose it almost before 
they know what they have lost. If Mr. Gladstone’s warning 
be accepted, Sir Stafford Northcote may retain his proud and 
happy confidence that he can defeat at any time any measure 
of any but the first order of importance by the help of the Lords, 
If Mr. Gladstone’s warning be not accepted, the Franchise Bill 
will be delayed for another Session; but the Conservative 
party’s enjoyment of the House of Lords as a special preserve 
for the destruction of non-important Bills, will be very soon 
swept away. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON THE LORDS. 


T is a great pity Lord Rosebery cannot get a private Act 
passed reducing him, say for seven, fourteen, or twenty- 

one years, to the status of a Commoner. He has a talent for 
strategy for which the House of Lords gives him no scope, but 
which in the House of Commons might, with cultivation, 
make him a power in the State. It was more than clever of 
him to bring forward his motion for inquiry into the best 
means of increasing the efficiency of the House of Lords, just 
before the introduction of the new Franchise Bill, The Peers, 
it is said, though we hardly believe it, intend to reject that 
Bill on some colourable pretext or other, and so reduce the 
whole work of the Session to a nullity, besides bringing on 
themselves the wrath of the whole body of the unenfranchised ; 
and nothing could be more provocative of reflection among 
themselves than a speech in which a leading member 
of their own order, a man who could not be personally 
overlooked, brought before them their deficiencies, their want 
of representative character, their exclusive care for property, 
and their habit of neglecting their work as legislators, and then 
making up for non-attendance by rushing in droves to vote. 
That such a Peer should say such things, should so express the 
public dissatisfaction, should expose all the weak places of the 
House, and should hint, in no hesitating way, at a radical 
reform, is precisely the course which would induce average 
Peers to reflect whether this was quite the time for a serious 
quarrel with the nation and its representatives. If Reform is 
in the air, better give no occasion for demanding Reforms. 
Lord Rosebery did it so well, too. He grew eloquent towards 
the close, and was justly complimented by the leaders 
on both sides; but the body of his speech had in it 
just that trace of lightness, that appearance of easy 
and stimulating chat about important things, which suited 
his immediate audience, mostly men of society, who like even 





servative, although a genuinely democratic effect, and would not 


tend in a revolutionary direction at all, Still, the Government is } 


the gravest topics to be treated without artificial solemnity. 
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The Lords are not given to laughter just now,—are, indeed, 
almost as solemn as the Commons, who seem to have lost that 
distinctive attribute of man; but they enjoy humorous sense 
more than any body of men in the world. Humorous sense 
must always be clear, and they hate the work of thinking-out 
intellectual puzzles. They listened attentively to Lord Rose- 

; and though Lord Granville, suddenly betraying his inner 
gelf as Old Whig and aristocrat, threw Lord Rosebery over, 
and destroyed his last chance of a vote, it may prove that 
the speech had an important effect on the passing of the new 
Reform Bill. ; 

Considered as a tactical move, the speech was perfect ; but 
considered as a speech for a reform of the Constitution, it 
betrays some weakness. Lord Rosebery has not quite made up 
his mind as to the line in which he desires reform to advance. 
He disclaimed plans, necessarily, because he was asking for 
a fishing committee to elicit plans; but it is impossible 
to read his speech and not see that two general ideas are 
hovering before his mind. One is that the House as it stands 
could be made a much more effective instrument of legisla- 
tion; and the other is, that it must be made more widely 
representative. The two ideas got mixed, and jostled each 
other, till it was a little difficult to be certain what 
the speaker was driving at, and the confusion laid him 
open to a charge of vagueness which he did not deserve. He 
was riding straight enough, but it was on two horses at once, 
—which is acrobatism, not riding. All his allusions to the 
failure of attendance, all his suggestions for a larger quorum, 
all his clever sketches of the able Peers in the House, all his 
praises of the principle of delegation, point directly to an 
internal reform, the restriction of the voting power in the 
Lords to the Peers who mean business, who will work and 
will attend, and who, by dint of sheer ability, would do the 
work well. The very essence of this part of his speech was 
the distinction between the mere Peer and the distin- 
guished Peer; and that leads logically to a plan of 
delegation. Reduced to a formula, Lord Rosebery’s thought 
is, we imagine, that, say, two hundred Peers might be 
selected by co-optation or otherwise, who would make polities 
their life-work, would attend constantly, would agree to a 
quorum of forty, and would by force of ability form a much 
more impartial House than the present. Lord Granville saw 
that drift in Lord Rosebery’s mind, and accepted his theory 
in substance, even admitting that the occasional rushes of 
absentee Peers to give a purely partisan vote, amounted to “a 
scandal ;” and we are inclined to believe that the idea may here- 
after prove fruitful. If the hereditary principle is to be main- 
tained, and Peers are to legislate in right of birth, that is the 
true line, as well as the easiest line, for reforming Peers to take. 
A winnowed House of Lords, with the power which it would 
possess of sitting early in the day, and therefore giving much 
time to its work, might be a very efficient body, while it would 
not be in the public eye a new body, or in any way less an 
“ ornament” to the Constitution than the existing House. It 
might, too, be made a fairly impartial body, more especially if 
the Ministry were allowed any influence, either by law or by 
etiquette, in the selection of its Members. At any rate, as the 
stupid Peers would be shut out, it would be more, rather than 
less impartial, seeing more clearly the necessity of an accord 
with the representatives, if public business is to go on at all. 
Such a reform, too, would have this advantage,—that it might 
be obtained from the Lords themselves, without resort to the 
quasi-revolutionary methods by which alone a radical reform 
could be extorted from an unwilling House. 

While, however, Lord Rosebery saw that some plan of this 
kind would be essential to efficiency, he saw also that the 
House needed additional strength, and that this must be 
obtained from “representation ;” and with that word he lost 
himself in a maze. He declined to hint even at representa- 
tion by election ; for though he warmly praised the Senate of 
the United States, he was, of course, aware that the solid 
strength of that body belongs to it, not because it represents 
electors, but because it represents the Federal principle,—the 
rights of the States to a limited autonomy. He said no word 
of election by the people. He refused to accept Life Peerages 
as the device which would meet his views, though Lord 
Granville offered his support, if he would accept that method. 
Yet he discoursed at length of “representation,” asking 
that representatives of movable wealth, of commerce, of 
colonies, of the arts and professions, of literature, and even of 
labour, should be seated in the House. What did he mean? He 
clearly did not mean that merchants, and Colonial Agents, and 
doctors, and poets, and painters, and Trades-Union chiefs 








should be made hereditary Peers, for they could not accept the 
position, and would be useless in the second generation, 
Apparently he did not mean that they should be made Life 
Peers, for he would not touch Lord Granville’s olive-branch ; 
and what probable meaning remains? That such persons 
should be nominated from Parliament to Parliament to sit as 
assessors of the Lords in the Upper House, voting and speak- 
ing, but bearing either no titles, or titles only to be used during 
their term of office? That seems the plan nearest to Lord 
Rosebery’s thought, and that is a conceivable scheme for an 
Upper House, though we should doubt its working well ; but 
then, it is not a scheme which can be examined by a Com- 
mittee. We might as well submit the existence of the 
Throne, or the entire Constitution, to a Committee. A plan 
of that kind must be considered on grounds which can hardly 
be brought before a Committee, and from points of view 
which no Committee, even if it were composed of a dozen Lord 
Macaulays, could adequately diseuss. The idea was too big, 
and only prejudiced the House against a proposal which, had 
it been confined to an internal reform of procedure, might 
have been accepted, and certainly ought to have been. Lord 
Rosebery’s speech, in fact, though a masterpiece of strategy, 
was, as a political proposal, too wide. The Upper House can 
be improved as a machine, and the method of doing it isa 
fair subject for inquiry; and it can be made more representa- 
tive, but that is wholly beyond the range of any Committee 
whatsoever. By mixing up the two reforms, both are invested 
with an air of impracticability which does not, when they are 
separated, belong to either. 

We are rather disappointed in Lord Granville’s conduct on 
this occasion. He must know perfectly well that the House 
of Lords is not a good House, that it is constantly spoiling 
good work, and that it must sooner or later be radically re- 
formed. In. refusing to acknowledge this he raised a suspicion, 
already very prevalent in certain minds, that no Peer will con- 
sent heartily to any reform of the Lords; in other words, that 
no Cabinet which under the existing scheme is possible 
will propose to reform the Upper House. That is a danger- 
ous attitude for Peers to assume, for it involves this result, 
that before the reform can be commenced the laws which 
assign certain offices to Peers must be swept away, and a 
Cabinet created in which Peers shall have no place. That is 
not a Cabinet which Lord Granville desires; yet if every Peer 
in office is to pronounce the Upper House perfect, and question 
the possibility of improving its efficiency, it is to such a 
Cabinet we must come. Democracy and the Upper House 
must be reconciled, and there are only two ways to that end. 
One is, that the House should abnegate its veto as the Crown 
has done, and sanction all Bills sent up to it; and the other 
is, that it should acknowledge its own defects and suffer them to 
be repaired. Lord Granville, while objecting to the first 
change, cannot see, or, at all events, thinks it right to deny 
that he sees, any necessity for the second. 

THE NEWS FROM CHINA. 

rFNHE news of the week from China may prove exceedingly 

serious. It was reported on Thursday that 4,000 
Chinese regulars had attacked a French force on its way to 
Langson, and had inflicted on them a loss in killed and 
wounded of fifty-four men and officers. As Langson is within 
the boundaries of Tonquin fixed by the new Treaty of 
Tientsin, and as China had in that treaty specifically pro- 
mised to withdraw her troops from the entire territory, the 
report was in London generally disbelieved. Some nondescript 
bands, it was said, half brigands and half patriots, had at- 
tacked the French, as similar bands on the Indian frontier have 
frequently attacked the English, and would be put down without 
either difficulty or loss of time. The Parisians, however, who 
were acquainted with the character of General Millot, were 
obviously uneasy. He is by no means the kind of man to exag- 
gerate an emeute, he is perfectly aware that his Government does 
not desire a war with China, and his personal interest is strong 
in representing his success in Tonquin as complete. Such a 
telegram from such a man implied some serious occurrence,—it 
might be a new revelation of the policy of Pekin. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, therefore, M. Ferry was questioned in the 
Chamber; and his answer showed that whatever the actual 
truth, General Millot’s despatch had deeply impressed him 
with the gravity of the situation. The facts, he stated, had been 
accurately reported. French troops had actually been attacked 
by Chinese regulars. He had consequently stopped the de- 
parture of the regiments from Tonquin ; had telegraphed to the 
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French Ambassador in China, M. Patendtre, to visit Tientsin 
in a man-of-war, and demand explanations; and had ordered 
the entire French Fleet, now in Asiatic waters, to Northern 
China, to support any representation he might make. The 
Chamber listened with visible anxiety ; and when M. Ferry sat 
down, his statement was scarcely cheered, the majority of 
Deputies feeling instinctively that he would not have given 
such orders without grave reason to doubt whether the Chinese 
troops had acted without orders, and that a war with China 
might be in immediate prospect. 

It is still possible that the whole affair, however untoward, 
may have been an accident. The Treaty of Tientsin has not 
been formally ratified, and it would be like the ways of the 
Chinese Government to delay forwarding disagreeable news to 
the Tonquin frontier until the very last moment. A battle 
fought after peace had been signed, but not officially made 
known, is not an unprecedented occurrence in the East ; and 
the Chinese troops, aware of the sentences passed upon their 
leaders at Pekin, may have given way to a sudden hope of 
vindicating their character for courage. In that case, 
Chinese statesmen will have no difficulty in disavowing 
them, and offering, not only apologies, but reparation ; and 
this is, on the whole, the most probable termination of 
the incident. It may, however, have another, The struggle 
between the Mantcheou and Chinese parties in Pekin, which 
are also the Warand Peace parties, is known to have gone great 
lengths. The Treaty arranged by Li Hung Chang was received 
in Pekin with something like dismay ; and it is quite possible 
that the War party has resolved to throw over Li—always its 
great enemy—and to continue the struggle. In this event, war 
would be unavoidable, and the effect upon M. Ferry’s position 
would be most serious. He owes much of it to the belief that 
his audacity and skill had enabled him to acquire a valuable new 
dependency without a campaign, and the disillusion will be ex- 
exceedingly bitter to the peasantry, the more so, as compromise 
will be hardly possible. If the Cabinet of Pekin has sanc- 
tioned a continuance of the struggle for Tonquin, France must 
accept the challenge, whatever its consequences; and must 
employ adequate force to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion. The lesson is not altogether undeserved, though 
France had a better case in Tonquin than was at first believed ; 
but the danger of all Europeans in China will be so great, 
and the risk of quarrel between England and France so much 
increased, that we heartily hope the French Government has 
been unduly alarmed. The matter is, of course, grave, from 
any point of view; for the French Army must be protected, 
and the Chinese habit of declaring their troops soldiers and 
brigands by turns is most inconvenient; but it is only of 
international importance if the Treaty has been deliberately 
rejected. Such an act seems, to English observers, almost 
incredible; but China is like no other Power, and M. Ferry, 
one of the most determined of mankind, and full of the con- 
viction that China does not fight, is obviously alarmed, 


THE PARK CLUB JUDGMENT. 


HE judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division in the “ Park 
Club” case is in some points satisfactory. For one 
thing, it shows that the law is not impotent, as it must have 
been had it forbidden gambling-houses, and yet allowed the 
Park Club to go on. For another, it shows that, in this 
matter of gambling, there is not one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. Not, be it observed, that there would 
have been any inconsistency in forbidding gambling in one 
class, and allowing it in another. On the contrary, such a dis- 
tinction would be quite in harmony with the principle of 
paternal government. That principle is to give most pro- 
tection to those who most need it; aud as the poor need it 
more than the well-to-do, they get more of it. But then, 
protection against temptation may be looked at from two 
points of view. It is protection—but it is also prohibition. 
The subject of it is prevented from doing what is bad for him ; 
but he is also prevented from doing that which he wants to do. 
So long as protection is given to no one, it is chiefly regarded 
in the former light. The poor man is pitied because he has 
to pass so many: public-houses on his way home, or because 
the odds on every race are published in the daily newspapers. 
But if once public-houses were closed, or the publication of the 
odds forbidden, it would certainly be said that the law was 
bearing hardly on the poor. Why should the tavern be shut 
up when the club-house remains open? Why should rich 
men be allowed to risk their thousands when poor men are 
not allowed to lose their shillings? As regards the play at 














Park Club, at all events the judges of the Queen’s Bench 
vision cannot be charged with undue leniency. The d 

not ask whether those who take part in it can bear their Bi 
well or ill; they simply compare it with the statute, and find 
that it is there plainly forbidden. Sir James Ingham had 
convicted the proprietor of the Club and the members 
of the Committee on two grounds—that they had kept 
a gaming-house, and that in this house they had plapen 

or allowed to be played, an unlawful game. It wag 
argued for the defence that the Park Club was mere] 

a place for social intercourse, and that the baccarat played 
there no more gave it any special character than the whist 
played at the Athenwum or the Reform. The only thing. 
however, that at all bore out this theory was the rules; ond 
the judges were of opinion that these rules were intended not 
to discourage gambling, but to deceive any too curious per- 
son who might happen to imagine what the purpose of the 
Club was. Hazard and the use of dice were forbidden, and 
only £1 points allowed at whist. But from a Club devoted 
to baccarat, hazard and dice may safely be excluded; nor 
does it involve any serious sacrifice to prescribe moderation at 
the whist table. And that the Park Club was devoted to 
baccarat there can be no question. Indeed, it was devoted to 
nothing else. Baccarat began at 4.30 in the afternoon, and 
went on till dinner-time. It began again at 10.30 p.m., and 
went on as late as 8 a.m. Twelve hours is nota bad slice 
from the solid day, and from 3 to 8 am. is not a4 
time commonly devoted to social intercourse. Again, the 
relations existing between the proprietor and the Club threw 
further light on its character. The owner of a proprietary 
club commonly looks to make a good deal of money by his 
venture. He does not value his fellow-creatures so highly as 
to risk his own fortune, in order to make life a little pleasanter 
for them. Apart from baccarat, Mr. Jenks could hardly have 
made any profits at all. The kitchen was carried on at a loss, 
the wine and cigars were sold under cost price, and the amount 
received in subscriptions probably did not more than cover the 
rent and other expenses. But for baccarat, therefore, Mr. 
Jenks might claim to be regarded as a disinterested and bene- 
volent caterer for the enjoyment of some 270 of his friends. 
But when baccarat is taken into account, a more common-place 
theory of Mr. Jenks’s motives comes into view. He caters, in- 
deed, for the enjoyment of his 270 friends; but heis not above 
making a handsome livelihood by the process. He receives 1 per 
cent. on the amount of each “ bank’’ ordeal in the game ; and as 
there is a fresh bank every twenty minutes, and each will not 
uncommonly amount to £300, it is reckoned that the pro- 
prietor’s profits are from £45 to £50 a night. The Judges 
consequently had no difficulty in coming to the same opinion 
as that to which Sir James Ingham had already come,—that 
the Park Club was a common gaming-house, kept by the pro- 
prietor and managed by the members of the Committee, 
Although, however, Mr. Jenks and the members of the Com- 
mittee might on this ground be indicted at common law for a 
nuisance, something more is necessary to bring them within 
the terms of the statute, For this purpose, they must not only 
keep a common gaming-house, they must keep it for unlawful 
gaming ; and it was contended for the defence that baccarat 
is not an unlawful game, This plea rested partly on its having 
been invented subsequently to the Statutes directed against 
gaming, and partly on its being a game of skill. 

Both Mr. Justice Hawkins and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith 
held that the former contention was immaterial. If a game 
is of the same nature as those forbidden by the Statutes—if, 
that is, it is either a game of chance, or a game into which 
chance enters so largely as to make it a mixed game of chance 
and skill, and not a game of skill only—it is unlawful. The 
pretence that baccarat is not a game of chance went for 
nothing with the Judges. “It is a game of chance,’’ says 
Mr. Justice Hawkins; “and though, as in most other things, 
experience and judgment may make one player or banker more 
successful than another, it would be a perversion of terms to 
say that it is in any sense a game of skill.” Probably skill 
enters into it in much the same proportion as it does into 
“vingt-et-un.” A cool head stands the player in some stead ; 
but a full pocket is a far more valuable ally. If a game in 
which sums ranging from £50 to £1,000 were habitually won 
and lost every twenty minutes had not been an unlawful 
game, the definition of the Statutes against gaming would 
clearly have needed redrafting. 

The unsatisfactory thing about this judgment is, that it does 
not give, and in the present state of the law could not have 
given, a perfectly workable rule by which to determine what 
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is an unlawful game. 


The excuse for this defect on the part 
of the law is the acknowledged difficulty of making such a 


rule. Some forty years ago, Parliament thought that it had 
found a middle course between over-strictness and over- 
leniency in exempting from the prohibition all games of skill. 
But it is exceedingly doubtful whether, even with this limita- 
tion, the most popular and universal of games is not unlawful. 
Whist is certainly not a game of pure skill, The chances of 
the deal count for more than any amount of ability that the 
pest players can bring to bear on them. Yet to forbid whist 
would be to make the law ridiculous. On the other 
hand, if the law were so amended as to allow games 
of mingled chance and skill, we should be exempting 
frem the prohibitions directed against gaming the game at 
which, taking the country through, more money is lost than 
at any other. Yet what is the object of forbidding gambling 
except to prevent the loss of money by those who cannot afford 
to lose it, and must consequently play at the risk of causing 
misery to those dependent on them, and possibly throwing the 
support of them on the community? Why should we trouble 
about the precise distinction between one game and another, 
when the results of playing them—which are all that it is 
worth while to care about—are precisely the same ? Probably, 
if gambling becomes more and more common, as seems not im- 
probable, and if, in consequence, a need for further legislation 
presents itself, we shall find some rough-and-ready way out of 
the dilemma, but it will hardly lie within the four corners of 
the judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division about the Park 
Club. 








THE CHOLERA PANIC AT TOULON. 


HE five thousand who left Toulon on the first clear 
evidence that a fatal form of cholera or choleraic fever had 
broken out there, may have contained many whose duty it was 
to fly from the infected place, and many more who would have 
added much more to the danger of the outbreak by remaining 
there than they would have added to the means of arresting 
its ravages by any service they could have rendered. But, on 
the other hand, amongst those five thousand, there must in 
all probability have been hundreds who, in deserting their home 
on the approach of cholera, acted very like the soldier who runs 
away in the face of the enemy. A year ago, the cholera was at 
Cairo and Alexandria. This year it is at Toulon. Next year, 
or even in a month or two more, it may be in England; 
and it is surely desirable for us all to consider a little 
beforehand, so that there may be no panics, what is the 
duty of the inhabitants of a place attacked by cholera, 
or any other really fatal epidemic. It is sometimes held 
that all who could not do effective work, as either doctors or 
nurses, will most promote the welfare of the community by 
taking themselves off, and so diminishing the number of possible 
patients. But this is certainly a thoroughly false view. In 
the first place, nothing does more to enlarge the surface of 
such epidemics than the rapid flight in all directions of people, 
some of whom have in all probability the seeds of the disease in 
them before they fly. In the next place, it is not in the least 
true that those who cannot work directly at the cure of disease 
add nothing to the power of resistance, nothing to the cheeriness 
and hope of those who do work directly at it. It is not at all like 
the case of a camp or a besieged city, where any non-combatant 
increases both the drain on the food of the garrison, and the num- 
ber of those who, while they stand in need of direct care and pro- 
tection, add to the confusion in case of peril by their want of 
discipline. Ina city struck by a dangerous epidemic, there is, 
as a rule, no danger of failing resources at all,—rather is there 
apt to be a superfluity of these for the wants of the diminished 
population; and again, the very people who have the amplest 
means of escape are just those who in general could, if they 
stayed, find the best appliances for minimising the danger, not 
only for themselves, but, what is more to the point, for numbers 
of their poorer neighbours. If all run away who, if they stayed, 
could make themselves especially useful in supporting the 
physicians and nurses by money, by their counsels, by their 
help in organising relief, by their sympathy, and even by their 
mere society, the place attacked is deprived by their migration 
of all its reserve fund of life and resource. 

We hold that those who live in the same community havea 
certain common responsibility for resisting the common dangers 
which threaten them, from whatever quarter they come; and 
that this is just as much true, if they come from the visit 











of disease, as if they came from the activity of political, or social, 
or moral dangers. If the man who deserts his own family in 
panic, at a time when they specially need his aid, is a con- 
temptible coward, so, in a less degree, the man who deserts his 
own county, or town, or village, at a time when it specially needs 
his aid, is a coward too. Of course, it is always possible to say 
that the danger which you cause by remaining to run the risk 
of contagion, is greater than any danger you can remove by your 
presence and presence of mind. And in a certain number of 
cases, in the case of sickly people especially, that is a good 
plea. But, as a rule, that is the plea of the man who wants 
an excuse for evading his duties, or else whose mind is so 
fascinated by the selfish horror with which he contem- 
plates his own danger, that he is genuinely incapable 
of fulfilling them. Everybody possessed of tolerable 
health, respectable means, and respectable judgment, who 
is capable at once of obeying orders and executing them 
with intelligence, is an infinitely greater addition to the 
means of fighting such an enemy as a deadly epidemic, than he 
is to the danger of spreading the area of the disease. And 
where it is so, the man who regards his duty to himself, or even to 
his own family, as entirely absolving him from what he owes 
to the community in which he resides, seems to us to be a bad 
citizen. For it is as much the duty of a good citizen to with- 
stand a panic disorganising to society which arises from 
disease, as it is to withstand the disorganisation to society which 
arises from a riot or a plot; and what should we think of the 
citizen who carried off his family in a fright from a town given 
up to disorder, when he might have helped to stem the 
stream of violence and to restore authority to its place? It 
seems to us that the man who flies from pestilence when he 
could give strength and animation to those who are resisting its 
ravages, is just as much of a coward as the man who flies from 
riot when he could strengthen the cause of order. Of course, it is 
always easy to minimise the responsibility for these kinds of duty, 
and to exaggerate the responsibility you owe to your relatives 
for avoiding them. It is always easy to exaggerate what a man 
owes to his own family, and to make light of what he owes to 
that comparatively loosely bound society in which his lot 
happens for the time to be cast. It is easy to draw in strong 
colours what a man risks who risks making his children father- 
less and his wife a widow; and in very faint colours what he 
risks who only takes, say, one recruit from the army of volunteers 
who are fighting the common enemy. But the true way of 
looking at matters of this kind is t» remember that the vast 
majority of poor citizens are compelled to run an even greater 
risk of leaving their children fatherless and their wives widows, 
because they have neither any means of escape nor such 
good means of resistance ; and that their risk is greatly increased 
by the cowardly decampment of those in a better class of society, 
who have means and have a social position which enable them 
to fight the common enemy with some success if they remain. 
And there is this further to remember, that those who shrink 
so sensitively from leaving their children fatherless or their 
wives widows, that they evade their duties as citizens in order to 
diminish the risk, deliberately reduce their own worth as men, 
and, therefore, as fathers and husbands, at least as much as 
they reduce the risk of forfeiting their lives. A man who pre- 
fers clipping a coin to running a somewhat increased risk of 
losing it, can hardly be trusted to maintain the standard of 
value. Andaman who thinks so much of what he owes his 
family that he forgets what he owes his community, will hardly 
contrive to be, even to his family, what his family most needs ; for 
it is never the man who sacrifices his community to his family 
who represents the domestic principle at its best, any more than 
it is the man who sacrifices his family to the community who 
represents what may be called the patriotic principle at 
its best. A certain strength in maintaining the balance 
between family ties and the larger ties of political and social 
life, is essential to the ideal of each. No man who thinks 
only of domestic ties can be the power that he might be 
even in domestic life; and no man who thinks only of public 
ties can wield the influence that he might, even in public life. 
It is the larger horizon of the disinterested politician which 
takes away from domestic life that temper of refined selfishness 
which sometimes overshadows it; and it is the intenser character 
of the domestic affections which gives to the politician that 
depth and passion without which his character is apt to become 
empty and unreal. Now, we can imagine no better test of the 
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to the community, than the feeling of men, in times of pestilence, 
that it is shameful to fly from the post of danger simply to save 
themselves for the sake of those who are dearest to them. Of 
course, we are speaking not of exceptional cases, but of the 
general rule. And we say that when men are needed—as they 
always are needed—to help the doctors and the nurses, and the 
clergymen or ministers, in their campaign against disease, and 
in consoling the sick or dying,—to organise systematic help and 
to give moral support to the men and women more actively 
engaged,—it should be regarded as, in a degree, disgraceful to run 
away from the scene of peril, and to augment the peril by 
running away. Of course, if one could thin off temporarily the 
numbers of the poorest class who offer the most promising field to 
the epidemic, one would gladly do so. But what actually happens 
in nine cases out of ten is, that the poorest remain to catch the 
disease, while the well-to-do, who are not in the same peril, and 
who could work most usefully for the prevention as well as for 
the cure of disease, disappear from the scene of danger. We 
earnestly trust, that if we should have another serious invasion 
of cholera or any other epidemic in England, we shall have no 
panic-stricken rushes of the well-to-do from the chance of conta- 
gion. Such pusillanimity means the sacrifice of the great objects 
of life, in order to save mere life. It would be better far fora few 
to die in fighting the common enemy, than for the comfortable 
classes to desert the miserable at the very moment when they 
could best earu their right to a position to which too often mere 
good-fortune and no kind of merit has elevated them. If 
cholera or any other such foe should invade England, we hope 
it may not be found that thousands of those who are best fitted 
to organise the conditions of resistance are the very first 
to escape from the field. Let those who can be of no use, and 
who may add to the danger, go away by all means. Let those 
who can help, even though it be only by secondary means, stand 
to their post, as they would, if they were soldiers, stand to their 
guns in the field of battle. 





TEXAS AS A CAREER. 


E suppose that, on the whole, Mr. Hughes is right; and 

that for lads who can “rough it” easily, and like 
out-of-door life, and have the ability to utilise labour, stock- 
breeding or sheep-keeping in Texas affords a fairish chance of 
acareer. In the very amusing little book which he has just 
published, with the letters received from his three nephews 
engaged in those occupations, he does not affirm more than 
that; and, as far as his evidence goes, even that is not proved 
beyond doubt. His nephews, to begin with, are above average. 
One of them took a clerkship in the Aylesbury Dairy Company 
on £50 a year,—increased subsequently—and saved £130 
within eighteen months,—a feat which revealed a man almost 
predestined to success. The “ power of accumulation,” as Lord 
Beaconsfield used to call it, is not a high moral quality as it is 
so often described, but a rather low one; but its possessor, if 
he has any sort of chance and average health, and a 
dislike of drink, rarely fails to win the material battle 
of life. Another of the lads has what the Yankees call 
“ faculty ” in an unusual degree, learning to drive sheep over 
the open country, for instance, a most difficult business, in a 
few weeks, and being as ready with his hands as a Chinese ship- 
carpenter; while the third had resolution enough, not only to 
quit a great studio for cattle-breeding, but to refuse when 
earnestly pressed to write about it. The writer remembers him 
as a child, and he had the “root of the matter” of life. the 
capacity for going his own way, in him even then. All three, 
too, belong to the kind of men who can ride anything for any 
distance, eat anything that will sustain life, without getting 
dysentery, and find their way over any country without guides, 
the last a capacity as rare as generalship. The history of such 
men is hardly an example, nor do we understand that they have 
been successful in any very inspiriting way. They make some 
money, and their ranche improves, but the life is still a terribly 
hard one. The climate in Southern Texas is sometimes villainous, 
rattlesnakes are quite plentiful, one meets scorpions “ pro- 
miscuously,” the day’s duties are as hard as those of a London 
hansom-cab driver; and as for the home-life, we can see, both from 
Mr. Hughes’s book and Mr. Alldridge’s on Ranche-work, that 
camping-out in a hut on Salisbury Plain from July to January 
must be exceedingly like it. Of civilisation as we understand it 
there is next to none, of recreation as little as may be, and of 
society a mixture, often disagreeable. If you are not reserved, 








and not uppish, and not stingy, and can hold your tongue under 
abuse, and can ride hard, and eat what comes, and take care of 
yourself when necessary, the ranche man will be your brother 
and the ranche man may be a graduate, or a particularly 
rough butcher’s boy, as happens. You are not exactly 
beyond the chance of ruin, either. Mr. Hughes’s nephews say 
nothing of others’ failures,—indeed, unless they have been 
severely edited, they are good-natured to a fault—but we believe 
of every three ordinary lads who go out, one takes to drinking, 
one refuses the life, and either goes away or dies, and only one 
fights through. Life is by no means all beer and skittles in 
Texas, any more than anywhere else; but we should say un- 
usually hard, “aggravating,” and chequered, especially by the 
excessive importance of rude health. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to read either Mr. Hughes's or 
Mr. Alldridge’s book without agreeing with them that, on the 
whole, the life has its temptations. After all, the Hughes 
boys, with all their fine qualities, might have found little scope 
at home. The dairy clerk must have succeeded if he had had 
to break stones, but he might have eaten his heart out; and the 
high out-of-door qualities of the three would have had little or 
noscope. Texas may be as bad, except in fertility, as Salisbury 
Plain; but then one can get a bit of Texas, while the Plain is ag 
much reserved as if it were walled-in. Unless a manis a squire, 
or can stock a Northern farm, there is nothing for such men 
to do in England except as subordinates, and as subordinates, 
the professionals would always undersell them. They have 
to live in Texas like rough-riders or graziers’ men; but then 
there is, if they survive, the certainty of chances such ag 
never open here,—chances of wealth expressible by ten in the 
hundred, chances of competence expressible by thirty in the 
hundred, and chances of independence expressible, health being 
granted, by, say, 90 per cent. The sharp apprenticeship leads 
to results; and for men with good spirits, who can see that life 
on one side of it must be a picnic, the constant presence 
of hope, the perfect independence, and the fact of leading 
a life more or less creative, are facts outweighing all tem- 
porary disagreeables, even if they present themselves in 
the form of snakes or scorpions, or of sheep that not 
only run away, but run a hundred different ways. Besides, it 
is vain to deny that, for Englishmen, at all events, caste is 
worth keeping, that our people seldom benefit by going 
down in the world, and that in the ranche-life of Texas, 
as in the bush-life of Australia, the sense of going down is 
absent. Liberty is an ennobling fact to those who do not suffer 
from it; and the men who can on the prairie make a home for 
themselves, lose half their force, and more than half, in the ser- 
vitudes which, under one form or another, are the doom of 
English youngsters without capital. As to there being any de- 
gradation in the life, that is all nonsense. It is precisely the 
life led by the English Squire Westerns when they bred stock 
for themselves, with this disadvantage,—that the adventurers 
are badly housed, housed like cottagers; and this advantage,— 
that labour being dear, they have to be their own bailiffs, and 
thoroughly learn their own work. Fortunes cannot now be made 
in Texas without capital, unless the young man has exceptional 
qualities, and is accepted as working partner in a ranche; but 
the ownership of a large, well-stocked farming estate, without 
rent and with cash profits, can be attained by energy, hard work, 
and luck; and that is what, two hundred years ago, men quite 
as well placed as the Hughes family thought success. And 
it is success, if only we can keep the London idea of success 
well out of our minds, and believe in happiness without quick- 
thinking society, fresh telegrams, and a podded life. Life is 
not podded in Texas, even if you make half-a-million dollars. 

The only point upon which we have serious doubts of Mr. 
Hughes’s theory is the old one,—his constantly reiterated asser- 
tion that a man can go ranching, and succeed, and remain an 
accomplished gentleman all the same. One in a thousand may, 
as one in a thousand might keep a small shop all his life and do 
the same thing, but with the majority circumstances will pre- 
vail. The accomplishments are so useless, that they are given 
up. Books are so few, and the body so fatigued, that the 
habit of reading dies away. Material interests press so sharply 
and so constantly, that all other interests become insipid, 
and, after a time, tiresome. The outdoor life masters the in- 
door, and it is indoors that the cultivation which Mr. Hughes 
values so much is principally kept up. The grazier does not 
forget his Greek so much’ as become careless about Greek, or 








even slightly contemptuous of Greek, in comparison with veter- 
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inary knowledge. A few may struggle on, and it is a curious 
fact, not at all explained, that Englishmen who take to the rough 
life do not in the same proportion throw off the weight of civili- 
gation as Dutch Boers, and German stock-breeders, and French 
planters are apttodo. Either their civilisation has gone deeper, 
or, as we should rather believe, the intensity of the English 
desire to renew England everywhere, acts as a protective; but 
the natural tendency of the rough life, when it is successful, 
must be to produce Squire Westerns. If the tendency does 
not come out in the first generation, it does in the second, as 
successful men in Australia and South Africa know so well, 
that they either succumb and complain, or make any sacri- 
fice to give their sons a fresh bath in old-world culture. It 
seems to us useless to deny that there is this drawback 
to emigration, or to assert that the young Hughes’s letters 
are precisely what they would have written at Oxbridge, 
or to question that if they go on living in South Texas 
their children will be squires of the old and not of the new 
type. Why should they not be? Strike off the port-wine and 
its consequences, and there were many good qualities in the old 
men,—efficiency, courage, kindliness, and a governing power 
which, if rude in kind, was often very high in degree. The culti- 
vated “masher” of our day, and even the hard-working young 
professional, has often faults quite as grave as those of the old 
squire. We are elevating culture into a kind of nobility, and 
forget that it is little in itself, and often improves the brain at 
the cost of deteriorating the character. The unsuccessful barrister, 
lawyer, doctor, and officer, in England is often a lower man than 
the colonist who has adapted himself to his conditions, and who 
can doeverything, except study, better than his rival. We suppose 
it is wise that, even if a lad is going to a ranche, he should be 
educated ; but even on that subject a doubt will intrude. Had 
he not better know his own literature thoroughly, than all the 
things which we are now pleased to believe constitute educa- 
tion? Be that as it may, we feel satisfied that when ranche- 
life is discussed as a career, the drawback of intellectual roughen- 
ing, if it is a drawback, must be taken into consideration, and 
that Mr. Hughes has always been upon this point far too san- 
guine. Better so, of course, than set up a low ideal; but when 
our sons’ future is in question, it is well to look at the facts, and 
for all but exceptional men the facts of Texas, like the facts of 
Cornell University, and the facts of English aristocratic life, 
indicate that success in out-of-door pursuits and advance in 
indoor culture are very seldom compatible. 











JAMES BALDWIN BROWN. 


HE death of James Baldwin Brown is the loss of one whom 

it will be almost impossible to replace. He leaves behind 

him colleagues who exercise perhaps as large and liberal an 
influence as his over the world of Nonconformist thought, 
colleagues who will speak with all the power with which he spoke 
against the tyranny of dogmatic trust-deeds and the keeping of 
souls in mortmain by tying pastors down to the exposition of 
particular doctrinal systems. But we doubt whether Mr. Bald- 
win Brown has left one behind him who will exercise over the 
Nonconformist body to which he belonged the same refining and 
spiritualising influence which was exerted by him throughout 
the whole of his career. His was above everything a devotional 
influence, but there was nothing in his devotional manner of that 
familiarity, or that smartness which is so often associated with 
popular preaching. Mr. Baldwin Brown exerted a refining influ- 
ence,—a truly civilising influence, in the moral as well as the 
popular sense of that word. Those who attended him could 
not fail to trust him not merely for enforcing on them what 
they knew to be right, but. for making them see a new com- 
plexity and finer shades in the constitution of the right. Mr. 
Baldwin Brown was one who opened the minds of his hearers 
to the subtler threads in the moral and religious constitution 
of man. He warned his people against the coarseness of much 
which passes for religion, against the blundering injustice of 
much which passes for morality. A Christian preacher, if 
ever there was one, he was singularly alive to the delicacy 
and tenderness in Christ’s teaching, and gave to the 
theology and spiritual teaching of the Independent body 
a richer and gentler tone than any other of its most 
eminent pastors. For example, he warned his people most 
solemnly against forcing the religious and moral life of their 
children, so as to develope scrupulosity and anxiety at 
too early an age. “There are parents,” he said, “ who can- 








not be satisfied unless they flash the light at once, in 
all its brightness, on the young child’s heart, and teach the little 
ones to mimic the functions and to touch the burdens which will 
one day try to the utmost their manly and womanly strength. 
The result of the process is those ministering angels with the 
wings off, whom American writers first palmed upon us as 
human children.” Again, Mr. Baldwin Brown warned his 
people against that sickly tendency to dilute amusement till it 
becomes “ recreation and water,” as he expressed it, which is so 
common in families which have inherited the Puritan traditions: 
“Tt generally happens that the form of amusement which is 
allowed in ‘ strict families,’ while following the world up toa 
certain point, stops short when the real power of recreation,— 
that is, the power of giving a joyful play to the faculties,— 
begins. It is recreation-and-water, and that so weak, that all 
stimulating and reinvigorating power is lost.” Again, he 
warned his people against that tendency to pious talk which so 
often degenerates into affectation and falsehood. “ Pious talk,” 
he said, “ from lips or from books, has done its utmost to mar 
the witness of pious life.” And this kind of counsel, we 
should remember, was not the counsel of one who was 
in any sense disposed to rationalise, to find out that the 
Christian revelation was little more than the teaching of 
nature in its most attractive form, or to minimise the 
difference between the spiritual man and the natural man, 
Mr. Baldwin Brown was as sincere a believer as Mr. Spurgeon,— 
we do not say as orthodox, in the old Nonconformist sense of that 
word, because it is obvious enough that he was saturated with 
the Maurician type of faith, and did not keep to the old hard- 
and-fast lines of Puritan teaching,—but as truly a worshipper 
of Christ, and as profound a believer in the historical truth of 
the Gospel. Thus every warning which Mr. Baldwin Brown 
gave against the ponderous armour with which the old Puri- 
tan orthodoxy oppressed and bore down the spirit of those 
who were persuaded to put it on, was given in genuine zeal 
for Christianity, not in the attenuating spirit of a sceptic. It 
was as a hearty and most earnest Christian that Mr. Baldwin 
Brown spoke when he represented the danger of pressing formal 
religion on children too early, when he pleaded for generous and 
honest recreation, or when he warned his hearers of the inanities 
of “ pious talk.” All that he said was full alike of sense and 
sensibility, of sound judgment, tender feeling, and deep faith. 
It is rarely that a man with a spirit so finely tempered as hig 
occupies the position which he occupied, and still more rarely 
that when he does so, he is found to yield as littleas Mr. Baldwin 
Brown yielded to the views and expectations of those who are 
addressed by him. In Mr. Baldwin Brown, Nonconformity 
has lost one of its noblest leaders, and Nonconformists and 
Churchmen alike one of their wisest and largest-minded 
counsellors, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—.——_ 
THE ETHICS OF FORGIVENESS. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—You will, I am sure, with your usual kindness, allow me 
a few words of explanation of my sermon on “The Ethics of 
Forgiveness,” in reply to Your thoughtful criticism of it in the 
Spectator of last week. 

You have, quite correctly, stated the drift of the sermon to 
be, “that a moral miracle (the Atonement) is required to enable 


_God to forgive even those sins which are truly and earnestly 


repented of.” That is to say, I hold that there is an obstacle in 
the way of the forgiveness of the penitent which it needs a 
miracle to remove. I am, however, as far as possible from 
holding that this obstacle consists in “the reluctance of God to 
restore the penitent to His love and favour.” 

This is a doctrine which I repudiate with my whole heart. 
I hold, as strongly as you can do, that there is nothing in the 
disposition of God towards the penitent which in any way 
hinders His full and free forgiveness of him. What I do hold 
is, that there is an obstacle in the constitution of things—in that 
system of moral government under which we live—in the way 
of His doing this, and that this obstacle was removed by the 
“moral miracle’ of the Atonement—which atonement God has 
devised, not because He is “averse to,’ but because He is 
desirous of, forgiving the penitent sinner. 

I thought that I had expressed this in my sermon, both in 
the concluding sentences in which I speak of the revelation of 
the Atonement as “ assuring us that, spite of all demonstration 
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to the contrary, there is a compassionate heart in Him who has 
fashioned us after His image,” and as bidding us, therefore, 
“arise, and go to our Father ;”’ and also in the opening state- 
ment, in which I admit and maintain “that God forgives as 
freely and fully as man can do.” 

Let me, at any rate, now say that I hold this belief with the 
most entire conviction ; but that it appears to me not only not 
to conflict with, but to be the ground—in part, at least—of my 
argument for the Atonement, which is briefly this:—Granting 
that God forgives as fully as man can forgive, there are diffi- 
culties in the way of human forgiveness and the like difficulties 
exist as regards Divine forgiveness; only these latter are so 
much greater that, logically and intellectually, His forgiveness 
seems impossible, unless by means of a miracle; and further, 
that God has, of His loving compassion for us, wrought this 
miracle in the atonement He has effected, by the death and 
resurrection of His Incarnate Son. Or, in other words, I hold 
that “ God so loved the world’”—the sinful, impenitent world— 
that he wrought a miracle in order to enable Him to forgive its 
sins. 

Now this theory may be true or false. But how does 
it—whether true or false—conflict with the belief that 
God, “‘as a good Being, rejoices to forgive the penitent 
who has put away evil from him”? or how does it con- 
tradict, as you think it does, the statement of St. John, 
that “if we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins.’ St. John is stating here the result 
of the Atonement, not the grounds and conditions of it. He is 
telling believers in that atonement, who hold with him that 
“ Christ the righteous ” is, as he says in the following verses, “the 
propitiation (iAgéeos) for our sins”—that God will forgive us if 
we confess them. But of the antecedent facts which made this 
‘‘ propitiation ” necessary, as the condition of the possibility of 
forgiveness, he is not treating and does not directly speak. 
Nevertheless, there is an implied and even more than implied, 
reference to this in his use, in this context, of the word “ pro- 
pitiation,’ for why speak of propitiation for sin by Christ, if 
there is nothing in the case but simply free forgiveness of the 
penitent ? 

For a full statement, however, of the difficulties in the way of 
forgiveness of sinners and of the way in which these are 
removed by the Atonement, we must go, not to the pastorals of 
St. John, but to the dogmatic treatises of St. Paul, who deals 
in more than one of these at length with the question how God 
can be at once “just and the justifier of him that believeth ;” 
and who does this in language which, if it does not imply that 
there are other difficulties in the way of man’s forgiveness by 
God than man’s impenitence, is simply a solemn and elaborate 
trifling with words. 

The difference, however, on this point between yourself and 
me is, I hope, only a difference in definition. “ Forgiveness” 
may mean one of two things which (pace tud) I do not think I 
have “confused in my sermon.” It may mean the feeling which 
induces us to regard the offender as if he had not offended ; or 
it may mean the act of dealing with the offender as if he had 
not offended. 

As regards the former of these two meanings, I entirely agree 
with you that God feels towards the penitent offender—exactly 
as we ought to feel towards him—only a sentiment of pity and 
forgiveness ; and that, too, quite independent of the fact or 
condition of any atonement. But, as regards the second of 
these meanings, I maintain that, consistently with the main- 
tenance of those laws of moral government, of which He is the 
author, He cannot deal with the offender as if he had never 
offended, 7.e., cannot remit to him his debt, and make him as if 
he had never incurred it, without a miracle; or (if the word 
miracle be objected to) without transferring him from the king- 
dom of merely natural law of sin and death into the super- 
natural kingdom of forgiveness and life. 

Now, whether this “difficulty” in the way of forgiveness 
really exists; or whether, if it does, it has been removed 
in the way I have supposed by the “moral miracle” of the 
Atonement is, of course, matter for argument,—and I have tried 
to argue it in my sermon. But to say that there is such a diffi- 
culty is surely something very different from saying that it 
consists in the “aversion of God” to forgive the penitent, and 
that this aversion needs to be removed by the Atonement. 

As regards the other, and far deeper, question raised in 
your article, namely, whether there is any “ propitiation,” 
in the true and proper sense of the word, in the Atone- 





ment—i.e., whether there is any removal by it of obstacles 
on the part of God in the way of our forgiveness, or only, as 
you seem to maintain, a removal of the one obstacle of impeni- 
tence on the part of man, I am not so unreasonable as to ask 
you for space for the discussion of it. I am only desirous of 
showing in this letter that the assertion of the existence of 
difficulties on the Divine side in the way of the forgiveness of 
sin is in no way inconsistent with (in my mind it confirms and 
strengthens) a belief in the great truth on which all true religion 
rests—that “ God is love.”—I am, Sir, &c, 
W. C. Pererporoven. 
The Palace, Peterborough, June 24th. 


[Very possibly, from some want of intelligence on onr own 
part, we certainly had failed to gather from the sermon, care. 
fully and repeatedly as we had read it, that the feeling and 
sentiment of forgiveness would be felt by God towards the truly 
penitent, “independent of the fact or condition of any atone. 
ment,” and we are very glad to have extracted this express 
declaration from the Bishop. Beyond this, comment on so deep 
a theme in a mere note would be impertinent.—Ep. Spectator. } 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I find myself in such hearty general agreement with you 
on this subject that I feel constrained to point out what seems 
to me a serious omission in your statement that “that mystery 
consists in the infinite sacrifice needed to bring hatred of sin 
home to the hearts of men, not in the infinite magnitude of the 
obstacle presented by the Divine mind to the forgiveness of evil, 
in cases where it had once been so brought home to the heart, 
and hated as it deserved to be.” There is a persistent vitality 
in that theory of sacrifice which you—in my humble opinion, 
rightly—repudiate, which has a cause. The cause of this per- 
sistent vitality seems to me the abiding conviction in the heart 
of man that sacrifice has its Godward aspect, and the attempt 
to translate that conviction into terms of consciousness. If this 
be true, there is a still deeper mystery in the doctrine of sacrifice 
than that which you mention—a mystery which we cannot 
grasp, even which we must not ignore, if we do not wish to open 
wide the door to the very error that you combat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun P. Wricut. 
Oldbury Rectory, Bridgnorth, June 22nd. 





THE CRISIS IN NORWAY, 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | . 
Str,—In January last year you opened your columns for a 
brief outline of the principal features of the Constitutional crisis 
in Norway. This crisis being, to all appearance, just in these 
days about to end in the most desirable manner, a few sup- 
plementary remarks on its last stages may, I hope, not be 
unwelcome. It is, I think, pretty well known to your readers 
that the Storthing at last had recourse to the only Constitutional 
weapon now left it,—the impeaching of the Ministry by the 
“ Rigsret,” or Parliamentary tribunal, in itself a clumsy and not 
very commendable expedient, and in this case aggravated by 
some high-handed and questionable proceedings in the com- 
position of it. After a long and circumstantial trial, in which 
especially the advocate of the Ministry, Mr. Bergh, shone out 
brilliantly by his vigorous and eloquent defence, the defendants 
(Ministry) were all of them found guilty; some of them were 
condemned to forfeit. their office, some were only fined. 

It might now be hoped that the King would give up the pro- 
tracted and, in the long-run, probably hopeless struggle; and 
such was almost unanimously the advice given by the leading 
foreign journals. The King, however, decided not to give up the 
point yet. A new Ministry was formed, at whose head was placed 
one of the very men just sentenced, some few of the others also 
retaining their office; the rest were new men, mostly chosen 
among the narrow circle of the staunch upholders of the abso- 
lute veto and the King’s prerogatives. Indeed, that seemed to 
be, for some at least, their only qualification. The general in- 
dignation rose to a high pitch, the Storthing’s relation to the 
Government becoming even more defiant, and the little knot of 
adherents to their cause appearing to waver in their fidelity, 
when suddenly, as a first harbinger of the longed-for peace, a 
Royal resolution was issued in the last days of May to put a 
stop to some petty trials of Liberal journals, which had been 
the inaugurating act of the new Ministry, and the expected cause 





céleébre of which was that of the poet Bjérnson, then residing in 
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Paris, who was put on his trial for alleged disrespect to Royalty 
in some articles which certainly, it must be admitted, did not 
do honour to his good-taste. A few days after it was rumoured 
that the King would arrive in Christiania, with a view to try a 
compromise. To the surprise of all—indeed, it remains still a 
mystery to the public how this change in the Royal mind has been 
brought about—this proved to be true. On his arrival, the King 
entered into communication with Professor Dr. O. T. Broch, 
who is to form the new Ministry, and through him a compro- 
mise has been brought about with 'T. Sverdrup, the Leader of 
the Opposition, of which the chief points are the following :— 
The Bill admitting the Ministers to the sittings of the Storthing 
is to be passed again in a somewhat altered form, and then 
to obtain the Royal sanction. Thus the famous resolution of June 
9th, 1881, by which the Storthing rashly declared this thrice- 
carried Bill valid law, and thus intruded upon the Crown’s privi- 
lege, has virtually been admitted to be “ a blow in the air,” and the 
point in dispute concerning the absolute veto has been evaded. 
Some minor Bills, which had not been sanctioned by the late 
Government, are to be acceded to by the new one. And thirdly, a 
now Ministry is to be formed on Liberal principles, into which two 
of the leading men of the Opposition are to be admitted. It is 
characteristic of the democratic spirit of our society that one 
of these latter is a poor peasant, who has lived in the country 
as a petty tradesman. As a member of the Storthing he has 
gradually, without possessing any of the outward gifts of a 
public orator, by the mere force of his ability—chiefly in the 
financial line—and by superior judgment, risen to be a man of 
leading influence in the Storthing. The new Premier, Dr, 
Broch, was ten years ago a member of Stang’s Ministry; but, 
disagreeing with his colleagues in the matter of the Ministers’ 
Admission Bill, he resigned, and has since chiefly resided at 
Paris, as a delegate to the International Metre Commission, 
whose President he has had the honour of being. Among the 
other names are those of Mr. Sibbern and Mr. Richter, our 
Consuls-General at Paris and London. Several of them belong 
to the older Liberal group, and played a prominent part in 
the Storthing some years ago; but not going far enough in 
the hot strife of later years, they were ousted, and have remained 
since, holding important offices, in retirement, abiding their 
time. Two of the late Ministry have also come to an agree- 
ment with Mr. Broch, and are to remain in office. 

The little knot of the Intransigeant Right who for so long 
time have had the Royal ear have, of course, made the most 
frantic exertions to frustrate the compromise, or “ capitulation,” 
as they term it. Indeed, they seem to have been able to keep 
the matter in suspense now for nearly a fortnight, and they 
must have made of it a hard time to his Majesty; but the 
telegrams tell us that the compromise is wn fait accompli, 
and that only a Minister for the Church is still wanting. 
This will, it is confidently hoped, extricate us from the political 
deadlock, and inaugurate a neweraof Constitutional government, 
fruitful of beneficent reforms. It is already said that Mr. Broch 
and the Storthing have come to an agreement about the extension 
of the suffrage, a new organisation of the Army, and the Jury 
system.—I am, Sir, &c., us 

(The King has gone still further, according to the latest 
accounts, and has made Mr. Sverdrup Premier.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE MID-SURREY ELECTION. 

[To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Str,—The attitude of the country towards the Government is 
practically the same as at the General Election. Such was the 
moral of the Lincoln election, and such is the moral of the bye- 
election in Mid-Surrey. Both parties hoped to improve their 
position at the poll, but the result is a Conservative majority 
exactly the same as in 1880. I was in the thick of the fight, 
and had many opportunities of gauging the feeling of the con- 
stituency in the more populous districts. I think I am right 
in saying :— 

1. The Egyptian question has made little impression on the 
popular mind; there is no Jingo feeling among the masses. 
Even General Gordon’s name failed to awaken enthusiasm ; 
when a Conservative speaker tried to use it with effect, he only 
elicited a reply,—* He is off his head.” 

2. The Liberal leaders are still strong in the confidence of 
their supporters; but the Conservative party have no leaders 
whose names are rallying words. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
name was never heard, Lord Randolph Churchill’s caused 
laughter, and Lord Salisbury’s was received in a curiously 





doubtful way. The only name which called forth hearty cheer- 
ing from the Conservatives was Lord Beaconsfield’s. 

3. There was a general acquiescence in the County Franchise 
Bill; the Tories did not oppose it, the Liberals heartily 
accepted it. 

4, The electors are not exacting as regards redistribution, — 
that they look upon as certain, and the details they leave to 
experts. 

5. There is, especially among the smaller tradesmen and a 
section of the working classes, a hankering after reciprocity or 
some such modification of our Free-trade policy. There seems 
to be more danger in this direction than our serious politicians 
imagine. It will] need to be dealt with.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Inchcolm, Upper Richinond Road, Putney. Joun Bett. 





MR. SPURGEON AND THE MIDDLE-CLASS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* Spectator.” | 
Srr,—You crown your sum-up of the middle-class appreciation 
of Mr. Spurgeon with,—* They let him talk English instead of 
Pulpit without any gudible protest.” Allow me, as a middle- 
class person, to protest that the one sole cause of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
success as a preacher has always appeared to me the simple fact 
that he talks English, and that he believes in what he talks 
about, which it seems to me no one ever did or could believe, 
who would talk about it such intolerably agonising twaddle as 
that you dignify by the term “ Pulpit.” I do not mean to 
accuse of wilful hypocrisy a large body of exceptionally 
respectable men; but it does appear to me that they deceive 
themselves,—that they wish to believe in Christianity on 
the side of its comfortable promises, but that they wish not to 
believe it on the side of its inconvenient precepts; and the 
effort to keep for themselves and present to their congregations 
the pleasant assurances of Christianity, whilst they ignore its 
(in their opinion) impracticable precepts, results in such unreal 
twaddle as to any truthful, earnest soul is simply agonising 
torture. And it seems to me that congregations only sit and 
endure these false, make-believe exhortations because they also 
want only to comfort themselves with Christianity, are only too 
glad that the clergyman or minister does not insist on its very 
inconvenient virtues. And the utter indifference to Christianity 
of the greater bulk of working-men arises from this,—that such 
unreality is quite intolerable to men who toil and suffer in the 
hard, stern realities of life. 

And the spread of infidelity, for it does spread, appears to me 
to be caused, not so much by scientific doubt, nor by solvent 
Biblical criticism, nor by active atheistical propagandism, nor 
by any one thing at all so much as by this hateful, intolerable, 
unendurable inanity,—* Pulpit.” 

And I implore you—if, as I hope, you, Spectator, are in 
earnest Christian—publish my letter, though I am both humble 
and unknown; in the hope, perchance, that some young preacher, 
not yet stereotyped into dead dulness, may, reading my warn- 
ing and imploring entreaty, think if it were not better to do 
as Spurgeon does in this one thing, and “ talk English.”—I am, 
Sir, &ec, Oxe Wuo In Sprite or “ Punrit” was 

ENDEAVOURED TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 

[We entirely agree that clergymen should talk English, and 
not “ Pulpit.” We thought we said so last week, but some of 
our readers have misread the sentence.—Ep. Spectator. | 


HOME LESSONS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’| 

Sir,—As in your article on Home Lessons you mention the 
Bradford School Board, may I be allowed to say that that Board 
has no intention of evading the law as to home lessons, as laid down 
in the recent decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench, but that 
they have already issued instructions to their teachers to act in 
“strict accordance with the decision of the Court.”” It seems tome 
a little unkind in the Spectator to urge upon that Board a line of 
conduct which would inevitably cause their severance from the 
Electorate before the expiration of another year, should they 
earry it out. I think also the Spectator is not fortunate in 
referring to the educational progress of Germany as an argu- 
ment for home lessons, as not only are they not given to young 
children in that country, but the actual school hours are shorter, 
which might seem to some people to suggest a connection 
between educational progress and moderate hours of study. 

The real reason of the greater progress made by German 
children will, I think, however, be found in the fact that 
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Germany has recognised that a child, to be well educated, must 
be taught by a trained and efficient teacher; and I think we 
want a second Swift to add a chapter to the immortal voyage to 
the Brobdingnags to show the folly of trying to carry on what in 
apparent sarcasm we call the “great work” of education, by 
means of police magistrates, attendance officers, and children. 

As to the question whether any deaths or cases of illness 
have occurred from over-pressure, no doubt a powerful Govern- 
ment can suppress all inconvenient medical testimony; but I 
cannot conclude without commenting on the fact that while 
neither the nation, nor the parents, school managers, and 
teacliers, who are vitally interested in the matter, are allowed to 
become acquainted with Dr. Crichton-Browne’s report, the 
Press should be able to comment upon it publicly.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epitu Lupton, 

Member of the Bradford School Board. 

Claremont Studio, St. Mary's Terrace, W., June 23rd. 

[We have never doubted that for very young children home 
lessons should not be enforced. We have no doubt that for 
elder children they often ought to be enforced.—Kp. Spectator. ] 


A CURIOUS EPITAPH. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPeEctTaTor.” | 
Sir,—The epitaph printed in the Spectator of the 14th, on 
pitapa | L 
p. 788, reminds me of one in Bakewell churchyard, between 
Matlock and Buxton, which I give from memory. After the 
name and date it proceeds :— 
“The vocal powers here Jet us mark, 
Of Philip, our late parish clerk. 
In church was never heard a layman 
With a clearer voice say amen. 
The choir lament his vocal tones ; 
The town—so soon lie here his bones. 
Sleep undisturbed beneath the peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with such notes as thine.” 
I fear some of the lines have dropped out of my recollection.— 
Ian, Sir, &e. 
June 23rd, 1884. M. 


POETRY. 





“AYTAPKEIA., 
l. 
By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee take no heed, 
And if men hate thee have no care ; 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give, 
Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair. 
ve 
Keep thou thy soul-sworn steadfast oath, 
And to thy heart be true thy heart ; 
What thy soul teaches learn to know, 
And play out thine appoiuted part ; 
And thou shalt reap as thou shalt sow, 
Nor helped nor hindered in thy growth, 
To thy full stature thou shalt grow. 
LH. 
Fix on the future's goal thy face, 
And let thy feet be lured to stray 
Nowhither, but be swift to run, 
And nowhere tarry by the way, 
Until at last the end is won, 
And thou may’st look back from thy place 
And see thy lovg day’s journey dore. 
Pakrenuam Bearty. 


THE MUDLARK. 
“ Witt yer sacrifice a copper ?” cried an Arab to a Beak, 

And the little devil threw a dozen cartwheels as he spoke; 
*Twas at the very workhouse gate, this piece of precious check, 
And the pauper mud-bespattered that magisterial bloke. 
That Beak was eke a Guardian; then, as a cat a mouse, 

So glared he on the ragged child; with hot official zeal 
Enlarged on education, and offered him the House,— 





No colleague there to tell that Beak what he had best be at! 
No wise relieving officer, no master, and no clerk ! 

Did he do his bounden duty, and quad the beggar brat ? 

Or sacrifice? Well, History prefers to keep it dark. M, 








ART. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER.* 

We confess to a certain feeling of irritation with this exhibi- 
tion, for which Mr. Du Maurier is wholly irresponsible, for it is 
one caused by the notes of Mr. Henry James which are pre- 
fixed to the catalogue. These seventeen pages of panegyric: 
seem to us to be out of place in reference to an exhibition such 
as the one of which we speak, and they have no critical value 
to justify their insertion. It may be doubted whether the work 
of a living artist which is seen in reproductions such as those 
of Punch, is a good subject for collective exhibition ; but there 
is no doubt whatever that, if the exhibition be made, no such 
literary “ padding ” is needed as that with which Mr. James has 
supplied us. 





All cultivated Englishmen and Englishwomen have by this 
time become fully acquainted with the elementary qualities of 
this artist’s work, and it seems, speaking frankly, to be almost 
an impertinence for an American novelist to tell us what are- 
its characteristics ; more especially when he does not seem to- 
have given these characteristics more than the most superficial 
study. But perhaps the cause of irritation is really not the some- 
what exaggerated praise nor the somewhat slight artistic appre- 
ciation of the work, but the faint tone of condescension which 
pervades the preface, which seems, as it were, to disclose some 
superior being writing for the enlightenment of us dull islanders. 
When Mr. James tells us, for instance, that“ When the name of 
Du Maurier is pronounced, I think of grace,’ we feel inclined 
to deny this as the self-evident characteristic of the artist, if only 
for the pleasure of contradicting the egotistical expression. All 
of which is, no doubt, very wrong; but on the whole not un- 
natural, for the solemn repetition with Mr. James’s persona) 
authority of what we all know would irritate a saint. 


However, we must not dwell upon this subject, but speak of 
the drawings themselves; and the first thing that strikes us is 
that the exhibition is by no means a complete or satisfactory 
one. It is not complete, because it includes none of the artist’s 
work except that done for Punch, amounting to little more than 
half his published illustrations, and necessarily only those of a 
comic and satirical character. It is not satisfactory, because it 
does not include many of the best even of the Punch seriese 
‘The secret of this may be found in a little note which is pre- 
fixed to the enumeration of the drawings :—‘ All the drawings 
in the exhibition are for sale. The prices may be obtained on 
application at the table.” ‘The collection is, in fact, composed 
of those drawings which belong to the artist at the present 
time, and those are—we will not say inferior, for many of 
them are first-rate, but, at all events, they are not his most 
most serious, and sometimes not his best work. 

We remark the absence, for instance, of a drawing which 
appeared in Punch a year or so ago, and which most of 
us noticed at the time for its extraordinary ability, represent- 
ing a host and hostess who, living in the suburbs, have been 
disappointed of all their guests owing to a thick fog. They 
are dining together solemnly, one at each end of the long table, 
footmen and butlers standing along the wall between them. 
From the artistic point of view, this was, perhaps, the most 
wonderful drawing which ever appeared in Punch, the especial 
beauty of it being the manner in which the perspective of the 
long table, and its setting of flowers, glass, and silver, was 
rendered. One felt the presence of every possible adjunct of a 
well set-out table, and yet, on examining the drawing carefully, 
there was the merest suggestion of the object. The ease of 
draughtsmanship, and the rendering of light and shade on each 
piece of plate, or glass, or ornament, was literally wonderful. 
Again, only to speak of those drawings of the artist's that are 
specially remembered, there are here none of the illustrations to 
smoiul, on the whole probably the finest serious work of Mr. 
Du Maurier’s life; nor those to he Adventures of Harry 
Richinond, nor any of the other Cornhill illustrations. There 
are none of the illustrations to the series of burlesque novels 
which appeared in Punch, nor are there any of the large double- 








“ Won't yer sacrifice a copper ¥” and he threw another wheel. 


* Pine-Art Society. 
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page drawings in that periodical. It is necessary to dwell upon 
these omissions ; for were the artist to be judged exclusively by 
the work which we see here, he would have to be ranked far 
below his real merit. There is no hint in the work at this exhi- 
bition of the tragic power which Du Maurier undoubtedly pos- 
gesses, if we except a drawing in illustration of a German 
poem. But even this is not to be compared with much 
of Du Maurier’s work, such, for instance, as the magui- 
ficent picture (for a picture it is in black and white) of 
“Beatrix” descending the stairs holding a light above her 
head. ‘his, which is the finest of the Hsmond illustrations, is 
probably the finest illustration of an author’s meaning by a 
contemporary artist which has been produced in ourtime. It 
is, perhaps, not superior in this respect to Mr. Millais’ illustra- 
tions to Framley Parsonage, but at least as true to the author ; 
and it is as mach more tragic as Thackeray was more tragic than 
Anthony Trollope. 


The finest of the series in the present exhibition are, on the 
whole, those devoted to satire on the esthetic mania,—for 
instance, the celebrated one of the ineffable youth who finds 
some unmentionable beauties in a picture which is bad in 
every conceivable respect, and defeats his matter-of-fact 
questioner by saying that the beauty is “in the picktchaw.” 
In this and the other drawings of this series Mr. Du Maurier is 
geen at his best, in respect of satire. He gains from these a 
legitimate subject, and one upon which he, in common with every 
other genuine artist, feels strongly. And the result is strong and 
simple work, a little savage in its meaning, but wholly laugh- 
able on the outside, and treated with, as Mr. James would say, 
that sense of beauty and grace for which the artist is so easily 
distinguishable, and which may really be said to have to do 
with the education of taste. 

The “Mrs. Ponsonby De Tompkins” series show him in 
another, and in our opinion a less favourable, light. In truth, 
if we may be pardoned for saying it, there is a hint in the 
artist’s social satires ou the snob, male and female, the “ lion,” 
and the “ tuft”’-hunter, of the very thing he satirises. One 
feels a little, on looking at his work, that clothes are, as a 
lawyer would say, “of the essence of the contract;” that a 
certain amount of drawing-room glitter, gas, exotics, stuffed 
couch, and grand piano, is necessary to existence. Coats and 
gowns fit too well not to have had much thought bestowed upon 
them. A young man in these drawings has always been 
educated at Eton or Christchurch; a young woman has a 
French dressmaker; a child never walks in the country 
in anything bet high-heeled shoes and silk stockings. And 
so it is that the satire frequently rings hollow as it falls, 
and the knowledge which prompts it seems to spring as much 
from sympathy as aversion. For Mr. Du Maurier, as he 
stands revealed by his drawings in Punch, belongs to 
the drawing-room and Lord’s cricket-ground quality of 
artists, and deliberately avoids all reference to those unfortu- 
nate individuals whose boots are thick, whose manners are rough, 
cand whose ways are those of folks “ out of society.” We do not 
mean to hint any blame for this limitation; the artist does what 
he can; but it is the result of an exhibition of this kind to dis- 
play his weakness as well as his power, and if we are asked 
to judge his work, it must be judged by deficiency as well as 
achievement. One can hardly write or think of him without 
thinking of his great predecessor, and when one does that, the 
weakness of Du Maurier, as compared to Leech, is singularly 
evident; for Leech satirised and laughed at the exaggerations 
of feeling and passion, at the incongruities and contrasts of life 
generally, and Du Maurier langhs—or, rather, sneers—at the 
meannesses and narrowness of that artificial life which we call 
Society. As the one was to nature—or, at all events, such 
substitute for nature as the ordinary every-day life of men 
and women here in England used to be—so is the other to that 
hothouse atmosphere which stretches from Curzon Street 
to Belgrave Square. In another century, people will go 
to Leech and laugh with him, feeling no anachronism, but to 
Du Maurier they will only go as to a dictionary of the follies 
and a record of the costumes of a byegone time. For somehow 
the joke seems to have slipped out in the telling (as Artemus 
Ward used to say, “I seem to have left the laugh out of that”) 
and only a discreet Society smile is given us in this artist’s pic- 
tures. So far he fails. And so far as his characters are made 
gentlemen and ladies chiefly by their well-fitting clothes, he fails 
also. His strength, however, is partly allied to this failure, for in 
recording a phase of life such as that of London society at the 





present day, it is a strength to sympathise with its clothes, to 
ignore its comicalities, to make a little discreet amusement 
out of its minor eccentricities. It is a day of small things, 
which the artist sets himself to illustrate, and his work, in 
many respects, is fitting for its purpose. His observation is 
wonderfully minute, his touch is wonderfully delicate. His 
chief ideal is a well-dressed woman, his chief loathing a coarse 
and ill-favoured snob; the country to him means a fashion- 
able watering-place or neatly-rolled tennis-ground; his children 
walk with a maid, his footmen wear powder, his maid- 
servants might have sprung out of a door on the O.P. side. 
All, in fact, is as it should be in a well-regulated house, 
where “life and thought have gone away side by side,” and 
only left shadows of themselves to eat, and drink, and dress 
and die. 





BOOKS. 
———— 
WYCLIF AND HUS#* 

Wycuir has not hitherto been one of the popular heroes of 
England. As the “ Morning Star of the Reformation,” or 
under some similar title, he occasionally serves to decorate a 
peroration, but there are comparatively few people who know 
or care much about him. ‘This cannot be set down simply to a 
want of interest in the Reformation. Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer are still household names, in spite of the pertinacity 
with which an active school of historians have exposed their 
faults and weaknesses. It is true that in comparison with 
them Wyclif has the serious disadvantage of having died in his 
bed, but this misfortune he shares with Luther and Calvin, 
who are in no danger of being forgotten. He is uninteresting 
partly because we cannot know him personally. We have no 
table talk or record of his daily life which would make him 
familiar to us in his weakness as in his strength, and give usa 
picture of the man apart from the theologian. But there is 
another and more important reason why he fails to win atten- 
tion,—it is that we have a difficulty in seeing what he did for 
us. When we can associate a man with any existing institu- 
tion or belief, it gives us a tie to him; we regard him with 
gratitude or dislike, and whether by attraction or repulsion, we 
acknowledge some concern in him. 

Englishmen as a rule do not feel that their Protestantism is 
at all due to Wyclif. Their impression of him (when they have 
one) is that he tried his work a century too soon, and failed 
utterly in consequence. ‘True, he translated the Bible, but he 
did not give us our translation ; he raised a party of reform, but 
it was too slightly rooted, and withered under persecution. Few 
know, and still fewer realise, that he was not only a precursor 
but a founder; that his Bible was widely circulated and read up 
to the time when Tyndale’s superseded it ; and that throughout 
the fifteenth century the English Church was honeycombed 
with Lollardry. Still less is there any general recognition of 
the effect of Wyclif’s writings in Europe at large; that the 
condemnation of his doctrines at Constance was no slaying of 
the slain, but a serious attempt to repress widespread and dan- 
gerous heresies. 

Dr. Loserth’s book is written to show that at least in one 
direction Wyclif’s influence was very important, since John Hus 
was distinctly his follower and disciple, working almost entirely 
on the lines which he had drawn. A work of this sort has to 
be received with caution. The party feeling between Czech and 
German is very strong indeed in the Austrian Empire. What 
can be more delightful to a German living among Slavs than 
to show that the religious hero of Bohemia is a second-rate 
person, a mere disciple of a Teutonic teacher? For it must be 
remembered that, while the origin of the mass of Englishmen 
is a subject of dispute, there can be no doubt that all who have 
attained to any touch of greatness were essentially German. 
We have thought it our duty, as critics, to bear all this in mind, 
especially as we remarked that Dr. Loserth dated from 
Czernowitz, where doubtless the contest between Slav and 
Teuton goes on merrily; but we are bound to say that 
his book does not bear the stamp of party feeling. We will 
not go so far as to say that he never overstates a point; such 
impartiality in a controversial writer would be hardly human; 
but he brings a goodly array of proofs, which are amply sufficient 
to support his main thesis. He shows that some of Hus’s most 





* Wiclif and Hus. From the German of Dr. Johann Loserth, Professor of 
History at the University of Czernowitz. Translated by the Rev, M. J, Evans, 
B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1834, 
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celebrated works are not merely founded on Wyclit’s teaching ; 
but, as made evident by parallel extracts, are full of long pieces 
taken word for word from Wyclif. 

It may seem curious at first sight that such a discovery should 
have been left till now, but it must be remembered that the 
writings of Wyclif have been, and for the most part still are, 
hidden away in manuscript at Vienna. Hus’s works have been 
printed, but it was not until Dr. Loserth applied himself to the 
Wyclif MSS. with a view to comparison, that it was possible 
to see what the later Reformer owed to his predecessor. Even 
now it is fair to suppose that many debts are left unregistered, 
which will be proved only when Wyclif’s works are printed and 
can be thoroughly examined and indexed, for Hus does not con- 
tent himself with borrowing from some one work which has 
dealt with the subject in hand. He does this freely, but in 
addition he works-in long extracts from other writings of the 
“ master of deep thoughts,” as he calls Wyclif, and such passages 
are at present hard to trace. 

The first bond between Wyclif and Hus was a philosophical 
one. Wyclif, the greatest schoolman of his time, was a Realist, 
and was consequently in opposition to the Nominalism that but 
for him would have been reigned in the schools almost without 
challenge. To Wyclif his philosophy seemed to be bound up 
with the cause of religion, and he declared that to be orthodox 
one must have correct ideas as to Universals. His opponents 
were not more tolerant of difference, and at Constance D’Ailly 
proved to his own satisfaction that the realist views of Hus and 
Wyclif were enough to convict them of heresy. Probably he 
did not consider how many saints he was implicitly consigning 
to damnation. When so much depended on one’s philosophical 
opinions, it was natural that an agreement in them should go 
farther, and Hus became in his university a strenuous sup- 
porter of Wyclifite ideas. When the Archbishop of Prague, 
in obedience to a Bull from the Pope, ordered some of 
Wyclit’s books to be burned, Hus and those who agreed 
with him announced a series of public disputations in 
defence of Wyclif, and this, it may be remarked, was Hus’s 
first act of opposition to constituted Church authority. This 
defence did not concern itself merely with points of philosophy, 
for Hus already shared most of the opinions characteristic of 
the English reformers. Like Wyclif, he was a strong pre- 
destinarian ; and when he wrote upon the Church, he borrowed 
from Wyclif’s treatise of the same name (de Ecclesia) his 
definition of the Church as the congregation of all the pre- 
destinate. Like Wyclif, he allows for the popular use of the 
term “Church” to exclude the reprobate, and draws the dis- 
tinction between those who are “de ecclesia” and those who 
are only “ in ecclesia.” 

Both hold the same views as to the right and duty of the 
civil power to restrain and correct the Clergy, or even in case 
of need to deprive them of their endowments. Both insist on 
the uselessness of indulgences, and we may notice in Hus’s 
treatise on this subject a characteristic example of his use of 
Wyclif’s works. He takes from Wyclit’s de Ecclesia a series 
of objections to indulgences, and rearranges the points ; so that, 
e.g., Wyclif’s “ Dico primo” becomes Hus’s “ Dico tercio ;” but 
he gives the same objections, and for the most part in the same 
words, the only alteration of importance being that he omits 
Wyclit’s sixth point, which is a denial of the Pope’s power to 
grant indulgences for a fixed time. A little further on Hus 
borrows in the same way long pieces from Wyclif’s de Abso- 
lucione, and here again he occasionally softens down attacks 
upon the Pope. In this case the alterations are rather in form 
than substance; but, as a rule, Hus is inclined to admit the 
primacy of Peter and the Pope’s authority, although drawing 
from his admissions the same moral as Wyclif as to the Pope’s 
duty to follow Peter in humility and readiness to serve. Even 
on the doctrinal question he is at times more trenchant, and he 
writes of Christian of Prachatitz in language that is purely 
Wyclifite, that the Pope, if living in wickedness, is the chief of 
Antichrists. 

On the use of images Hus wrote a tract which is little more 
than an excerpt from Wyclif. This is the more noticeable be- 
cause the abuse of images and relics had already been denounced 
in Bohemia by Mathias of Janow, whom one might have ex- 
pected Hus to follow rather than an English teacher. In other 
matters Hus is less decided than Wyclif, though going the 
same way. While he says that oral confession and absolution 
are not in all cases necessary to salvation, he does not venture, 
like Wyclif, to make each Christian his own judge, free to con- 








fess or refrain as he finds most profitable. Again, when Wyclig 
declares that two orders—priests and deacons—are enough now 
as in the primitive Church, Hus does not follow him to his con. 
clusion, although he adopts the premiss, saying, “Cum igituy 
ex ordinacione Christi tempore apostolorum duo ordines cleri pro 
sua ecclesia suffecerint scilicet diaconus et sacerdos.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the details of agreement 
between the two reformers. It is evident that Hus followed on 
the lines marked out by Wyclif, but with a mind less absolute 
in its logic and less active in its search for principles of belief, 
turning by preference to the moral side of controversy, ang 
shunning speculative heresy. On one point, and that of great 
importance, Transubstantiation, Hus remains quite unaffected 
by the doctrine of Wyclif. Indeed, on the question of the 
Eucharist he is perfectly orthodox, and does not seem even to 
have led the way to the doctrine which was to become pre- 
valent in Bohemia soon after his death. At Constance he was 
charged with holding the Wyclifite heresy as to the change in 
the elements, but he steadfastly denied it, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the charge was false. Yet he cannot have entered 
fully into the orthodox horror at this heresy, or he would hardly 
have retained his respect and admiration for Wyclif to the last, 
as he did even when dissociating himself on this point from 
the English reformer. 

We may add a few words as to Hus’s method of borrowing, 
As already noticed, he takes long passages from the works of 
Wyclif, which he uses as the ground of what he has to say, and 
weaves in with it selections from other treatises. The “ con- 
veyance” is of the most wholesale kind, both in substance and 
form. Leading ideas, definitions, illustrations, and arguments 
are all taken with unsparing hand, and the adaptation is of the 
simplest. Thus, in a discussion on the royal right of withdraw- 
ing endowments that have been abused, Hus simply writes for 
‘“‘reges Anglise,” “imperator vel rex,” and for ‘‘nostram eccle- 
siam,” “ecclesiam Pragensem,” and the argumentis his own. A 
little further on he takes his statistics in the same easy way. 
“Cum plus quam quarta pars regai sit devoluta ad manum 
mortuam, sequitur, quod rex noster non sit rex tocius Boemia, 
cum plus quam quarta pars in mana mortua est decisa.” This,. 
and the argument which precedes it, is word for word from 
Wyclif, except that in the original ‘“ Angliw” stands for 
“ Boemiz.” 

These examples are enough to show the manner of borrow- 
ing, but of its extent no idea can be formed without turning 
to Dr. Loserth’s book. We are pleased to hear that the 
author is now engaged on an edition of Wyclif’s de Ecclesia, 
which will give materials for a completer judgment than can be 
formed on any extracts. Meanwhile, such examination as we 
have been able to make assures us that the extracts are fairly 
given, and that the case is proved. As Englishmen we may 
acknowledge some satisfaction in this fresh testimony to the 
importance and influence of our great reformer, and we receivs 
it with the more pleasure that while Wyclif gains, Hus cannot 
be said to lose. His glory has never been that of speculative 
originality, but of a noble, steadfast character that would 
shrink from no danger when truth was at stake. We see now 
that he was as free from literary vanity as from fear, that he was 
willing to adopt the words that he thought best set forth the 
truth without any attempt to set his own personal stamp upon 
them. Itcan detract nothing from him to know that the chief 
intellectual influence upon him came from England, and thet 
his most revered teacher was John Wyclif. 





A ROMAN SINGER.* 


Tuosr who agree with us in admiring Mr. Crawford’s ability, 
and deprecating, as disagreeable and unhealthy, the way in 
which he manifested it in To Leeward, will rejoice to find that 
he has not gone similarly astray in the work now to be con- 
sidered, and that its hero and heroine are a couple of wholesome- 
toned young people, to whom the interest and sympathy due to 
lovers in a novel may safely be given. There is a smack of 
medizval romance about the book,—which is a clever, short, 
somewhat slight, love-tale, containing such old-fashioned in- 
gredients as a fair damsel imprisoned in a remote castle, with a 
stern Count for her father, a wicked Baron whom she detests 
for a suitor, and a true knight who finally delivers her from her 
persecutors. But the antique flavour of these materials is skil- 
fully counterbalanced by letting the story be told by a person 





* A Roman Singer, By F., Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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who is too unheroic and commonplace to have been chronicled 
in the ancient tales of chivalry, and whose homely individu- 
ality keeps continually peeping out—as if by accident—in a 
way that effectually prevents the reader from imagining him- 
self transported back out of modern times. This personage 
is a garrulous old Professor, bearing some resemblance to Paul 
Griggs (to whom, in Mr. Isaacs, the same office of narrator was 
assigned), but a better finished and more careful study. A 
quaint, thrifty, likeable old fellow is the Professor, priding him- 
self on his scholarship and knowledge of the world, yet simple 
and easy to deceive as a child,—slightly soured, yet having a 
warm, kindly heart, which often causes his actions to be at 
variance with his words and natural disposition. Though 
timorous, he never deserts his friends at a pinch; though so 
niggardly that he cannot spend a single farthing without grudg- 
ing it, he sells his cherished vineyard unhesitatingly in order to 
raise money wherewith to assist his adopted son; and though 
accustomed to a tranquil jog-trot existence which suits him 
exactly, he takes staff in hand at a moment’s notice, and goes 
out into the world on a well-nigh hopeless expedition to try and 
find the woman his boy loves, and bring her to him. The 
Professor is altogether a capital sketch: whatever the other 
characters may be, he, at least, is genuine flesh and blood; and 
the narrative gains greatly by the stamp of reality which it 
derives from him. 

The scene of the story, as indicated by the title, lies in Rome 
and the neighbourhood ; and the local colouring is excellent,—if 
we, having no personal knowledge of that part of Italy, may 
venture to pronounce an opinion on the subject. Nino, the 
hero, is described as a possible Napoleon gone on the stage; and, 
though rather too much gifted to be quite natural, is a prewe 
chevalier whom one cannot help liking and wishing well to. 
High-minded, stainless, brave, and true, he is—to our thinking 
—the most attractive hero that Mr. Crawford has yet drawn. 
Endowed with an extraordinarily good voice, he is studying 
for his début at the opera, when he falls in love at first 
sight with a lovely young German, whom he immediately 
resolves to marry, notwithstanding a disparity of birth which 
would have daunted many men; for he is a peasant’s son, and 
she the daughter of a Count. Carefully concealing the fact that 
he can sing, Nino manages to become her Italian master; but 
instead of availing himself, as might be expected, of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the lessons to make love to her, he keeps 
scrupulously to the part of teacher on those occasions, and 
reserves his declaration of passion for a far more original and 
dramatic time and situation. She is visiting the Pantheon at 
night; and all the building lies in darkness, save for one small 
stream of moonlight entering through an aperture in the top; 
then, as she stands in the white circle of light, there suddenly is 
heard the air from “ Favorita ”—* Spirto gentil dei sogni miei,” 
sung somewhere in the surrounding obscurity by a marvellous 
voice, to which she and her friends listen in breathless admira- 
tion, without having an idea who the invisible singer may 
be. Being German, and attracted to whatever is mysterious 
and romantic, she is haunted by the recollection of this 
scene, and longs to know the owner of the voice. Thus 
Nino’s ingenious vwse is successful; his song in the dark makes 
the impression he desired ; and when at last the maiden discovers 
the singer to be none other than her hitherto hardly-noticed 
Italian master, she is already half in love with him without 
knowing it, and he has no difficulty in completing the conquest 
of her heart. Their felicity, however, is now prevented by the 
interposition of the tyrannical father, who carries off his daughter 
to an out-of-the-way castle in the mountains, and encourages 
the suit of a wicked old Baron. From these unwelcome atten- 
tions and her place of imprisonment it obviously behoves her 
faithful Nino to rescue her; and how this was accomplished we 
will not reveal, but recommend our readers to get the book and 
find out for themselves. 


We congratulate Mr. Crawford on having had the strength of 
mind to reduce the superfluous moralisings and reflections in 
which he has indulged in previous works ; still, we suspect that 
the temptation is not yet wholly conquered, and advise him not to 
forget to be on his guard against it. Another friendly caution 
which he might with advantage meditate upon is that he hardly 
pays enough attention to probabilities in writing his stories. In 
the present one, neither the stern father nor yet the evil Baron 
are lifelike individuals : the former speaks and acts as it does 
not seem likely for any real person to have spoken and acted ; 
and the latter (who, by-the-bye, enunciates the notable opinion 





that the only real nobles are Welshmen and Jews) professes 
himself to be the original Wandering Jew! No doubt, there is 
an intimation given at the end that the Baron may perhaps 
have been out of his senses,—which, however, is not asserted 
positively ; but, even in that case, he does not become a very 
possible character ; because men like him, who are believed to be 
dangerously insane, are not generally allowed to go about with- 
out restraint or supervision, as he did. Again, there is no very 
sufficient reason why the Count should have been extremely 
anxious to marry his daughter to the cynical old Jew whom she 
hated, rather than to the young man of her own choice; and had 
the author taken more pains to account satisfactorily for this, it 
would not have been labour wasted, as the story would run all 
the more smoothly. Yet another improbability is the lover who 
readily accepts a challenge from his lady-love’s father; for it 
seems hardly likely that a young man so situated would not 
make some effort, at all events, to avoid the impending duel. 
And there is a baleful Baroness who, whether probable or not, 
would have been better omitted. She is a married woman who 
takes a violent and unprovoked fancy toa youth whose affections 
are elsewhere engaged, and who does all she can to divert them 
from their legitimate object. As such behaviour is not in itself 
an agreeable or edifying spectacle, and as in the present instance 
it is not necessary to the story, we do not quite know why the 
Baroness should have ever been introduced at all. Indeed, we 
are by no means sure that Mr. Crawford may not have perceived 
for himself that she was de trop, for he certainly shunts her out 
of the way at an unexpectedly early stage of the proceedings. 
After all these criticisms, it is only fair to say in conclusion that 
we like the book better than others which have appeared from 
the same pen, and advise our readers to send for it. 


THE GOSPEL OF DIVINE HUMANITY.* 

Tuts is an extremely original and thoughtful book, though it is 
pervaded by that error which, as it seems to us, always 
tends to predominate in those forms of Christian philosophy 
which start from the divine side of theology, and which 
interpret everything which seems inconsistent with the divine 
goodness as either temporary or illusory. The late Mr. 
Maurice, whose whole teaching started from a theological 
ground, avoided what we deem the main error of this book, but 
only just avoided it. Even in his writings, the tendency, not 
indeed to make light of sin or moral evil, but to insist on 
the eternal purposes of God as hardly needing even human 
co-operation,—as hardly needing more in reality than human 
recognition,—in order to their perfect fulfilment, seems 
constantly leading the reader to the very verge of what 
looks like a sublimation of the free-will in man. In this 
very striking book the disappearance of human _ responsi- 
bility and free-will is complete. Sin becomes a mere 
temporary means to the victory of holiness; evil a step towards 
more perfect good ; all the darkness of the world a stage in the 
perfect manifestation of light. The objection to this view is 
that it takes away all reality from the great conflict. If we know 
that at every stage we are, however low-minded and miserable, 
irresponsible for that low-mindedness and misery,—and not only 
irresponsible, but, in fact, mere instruments of a perfectly good 
and holy purpose,—what can be the justification for those agonies 
of remorse and agonies of atoning sacrifice which, for those 
who believe in free-will, witness to the infinite evil of sin? For 
those who do not believe in it, we fail to see why moral evil, 
which implies to them only the initial stage of moral good, 
should seem in any way worse or more oppressive than that 
intellectual and purely involuntary error which is the initial 
stage in the search of every finite intellect after absolute 
truth. 

However, we do not wish to devote this notice of a very strik- 
ing and original book to the great fundamental difference 
between its author and ourselves. We would rather draw 
attention to those portions of his work for which we have 
nothing but sympathy and grateful recognition. The chapter 
on “ Faith,” for example, though it contains remarks in which 
we could not concur,—remarks the tendency of which we have 
already sufficiently indicated,—is full of original and striking 
thoughts, the soundness of which appears to us as unquestionable 
as their freshness. The author holds to the old translation of the 
verse in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” as being both 


* The Gospel of Divine Humanity, A Reconsideration of Christian Doctrine in 
the Light of @ Central Principle. London: Eliot Stock. 1884, 
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philologically and spiritually nearer the truth than the new ver- 
sion given in the Revised New Testament; and he explains faith 
as meaning that which gives us a grasp of the ultimate realities 
of things, of the true substance beneath appearances, instead 
of allowing us to be deceived by the superficial illusions of 
mere appearances. It would be difficult to illustrate the essence 
of faith better than in this passage :— 


** When the faithful man has done his best and fails, as he often 
may, he can feel assured that failures, no less than successes, are 
threads of the warp or woof of his heavenly raiment ; for 

* God’s greatness rolls around our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness His rest.’ 

Through calmness and peace, and in that confidence which is 
strength, he is less likely to miss even his immediate object than one 
who can rely on nothing better than his own wisdom or cunning. 
Worry, which is unbelieving labour, has slain its thousands. No 
doubt appearances may seem frequently to militate against faith, as 
they did in the case of the Psalmist who, on contrasting the seeming 
prosperity of the unfaithful with that of the righteous, began to 
doubt, until he went into the House of the Lord; in other words, 
when he judged by faith the mist of doubt was dissipated. We may not, 
as of the household of faith, let mere appearances, which are fallacious, 
overrule that which we have known as certain; else, for the time, 
we sink from the real into the phenomenal—from the rock of sub- 
stance and certain evidence into the shifting sands and quag- 
mires of partial and fleeting shadows. ‘We walk by faith, 
and not by sight.’ It is the invisible reality that is the substance 
and source of all visible manifestation of power, even in material 
nature. All force is invisible substance. Who ever saw gravitation, 
electricity, magnetism, or heat, save in their results? The evidence 
of things not seen is the source of all inventions and discoveries; of 
all heroism and martyrdom in the cause of truth. Every doubt and 
perplexity in the pious mind has its origin in the acceptance of idols 
of the mind, or of partial and imperfect views of the Divine character, 
conflicting with the simple truth of God’s unchanging and uncondi- 
tional love and power.” 

The whole of that is fine, and the sentence, “ Worry, which is 
unbelieving labour, has slain its thousands,” is one that deserves 
to be engraved on the memory as a proverb of the noblest 
svisdom. 

In perfect accordance with our author's view of faith is his 
view of prayer. Prayer, he says, flows from the germination of 
seeds of life within. You cannot pray for that which you have 
not in some degree already got, or you would not feel the want 
of it so deeply. Prayer is the result of inspiration, though it 
expresses itself in aspiration. It is the language of a felt need, 
and the need would not be felt if there were not already some 
experience of the value of that which we crave. Prayer is the 
mere outgrowth of a desire which recognises the insufficiency of 
the life already attained :— 

“Regarding prayer as the necessary outflowing of substance or 

life, we may perceive the force of the words in Mark xi. 24: ‘ All 
things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have received 
them, and ye shall have them’; which agree with the words of the 
prophet Isaiah, Ixv. 24: ‘ Before they call, I will answer; and whiie 
they are yet speaking, I will hear.’ If prayer, like fragrance of 
flowers, or the odour of incense, is the outflow of substance, it is 
evidence not of what may be, but of what is already, as magnetism 
of a magnet. The true worshipper could no more pray for what has 
not an actual existence in and for him, than could scent, colour, and 
beauty of form be discerned in a non-existing rose.” 
“Prayer,” our author tells us, in another place, “is the circu- 
lation of the spiritual life into and through the hearts of men.” 
Some of these apophthegms are very finely put. Thus, of illness 
he says, “the utmost that disease can dois to destroy itself.” And, 
of course, being the necessarian he is, our author in a different 
chapter applies the same principle to sin, and regards it as 
the ultimate function of sin to destroy itself. Here, of course, 
we part company with him altogether. As the worst thing that 
physical disease can do is to destroy the physical life in which 
it inheres, so we hold that the worst thing spiritual disease can 
do is to destroy the spiritual life in which it inheres; but, then, 
though this is the worst thing it can do, it is also the worst 
thing imaginable. 

The chapter on the Trinity is full of deep, and yet clear and 
simple, thought ;—nor can we imagine anything more effective 
or more to the point than what our author says on the modern 
doctrine of the Unconditioned and the Unknowable :— 

“Modern philosophers, who assume the existence of the ‘ Absolute,’ 
or the ‘Unconditioned,’ but deny the possibility of knowing sucha 
Being, have merely set up an idol of the mind, more unreal than that 
of the men of Athens, since it is not only to an unknown but to an 
*Unknowable God.’ It is for Christians, in the name of sound philo- 
sophy, no less than of religion, to refuse to bow down in ignorant and 
superstitious awe before any such unshapely image as that of an 
absolute and unconditioned deity, which can have no relation to its 
offspring nor sympathy with them. God, as unconditioned, is cer- 
tainly unknowable, because non-existent ; unknowable, indeed, to any 
religion, most of ail to the Christian faith, whose fundamental truth 





is the incarnation or conditioning of God in fallen humanity, that it 
might be redeemed and brought into conscious union with the inmost 
Divine life. If the man of science, ‘more than any other, traly 
knows that in its ultimate essence nothing can be known,’ it is because 
there is no such thing as ‘ultimate essence’ apart from its qualities 
or existence. ‘Ihe essence or essential nature of anything is that by 
which it is what it is. Suppose form, colour, and odour abstracted 
from a rose, and there remains neither essence nor existence. The 
Christian, in aflirming Fatherhood of God, declares that he cannot be 
known, because non-existent, apart from relation ; nor can Sonship be 
affirmed as having being in and for itself independent of Fatherhood, 
If we believe that God is Love, the notion of mere absolute or un- 
conditioned Being cannot be entertained, for love can have neither 
being nor existence except in and for objects of affection. Nothing 
can be known as it is in itself, or independent of the mind which 
perceives and kuows. The spirit of sonship in man can know the 
Father, and in that knowledge standeth cur eternal life, as being of 
the nature and from the source of universal existence.” 

In our author's chapter on “The Last Judgment,” we find, 
of course more fully developed, that fuudamental disbelief 
in the reality and infinite significance of human volition and 
choice which seems to us to vitiate all that he writes on 
the subject of sin and its penalties. But the chapter on 
the “ Sacraments,” on the other hand, is full of point and 
valuable truth, pointing out that it is the essence of baptism 
not to add something to the true life of man, but to remove all 
obstructions and defilements which prevent that life from being 
really and simply itself, and that in the Eucharist Christ pre- 
sents the materials for a true transubstantiation in precisely 
the same sense in which the mother gives her infant the 
materials for a true transubstantiation when she feeds it from 
her breast. 

It may be supposed that this book is what is usually called a 
mystical one. No doubt, in its wealth of illustration and 
analogy, it sometimes takes a figurative aspect; but to our 
mind it is, whether when it is true or when it is false, one of 
the clearest and most intelligible books that we have seen 
for some time on the theology with which it deals. We 
wholly and profoundly differ from the writer in his view 
of the instrumental and partial character of all moral 
evil, and of the many closely allied conceptions which 
result from this view. But whether right or wrong, whether 
interpreting amiss the divine judgment on human sin, or 
interpreting more truly the divine siguificance of faith, 
prayer, and sacramental grace, the book seems to us vividly 
fresh and individual, and remarkable for its earnestness of con- 
viction and the felicity of its illustration. The writer is one who 
has studied and thought about revelation till it has assumed for 
him a reality and clearness of meaning which it has not for 
most even of those who profess to explain it. 


DICKENS IN ELEGANT EXTRACTS.* 

Ir is not very easy to conjecture what was Mr. Kent's object in 
setting himself his latest literary task. ‘True, there has of late 
years been a revival of the taste for what used to be called in 
the last century “elegant extracts,” and mavy recent volumes 
of “selections” are among the pleasantest companions of our 
solitude; but it is a mistake to suppose that becanse the works 
of any eminent writer are in their entirety admirable and 
enjoyable they must necessarily be equally admirable and en- 
joyable when cut up into little snippets labelled wit or wisdom, 
humour or pathos. A lump of coal may give a perfectly 
adequate idea of the quality of a coal-mine, but it has often 
been remarked that a brick does not satisfactorily serve as 2 
sample of a house; and, so far as its illustrative value is con- 
cerned, this volume unfortunately bears a closer resemblance 
to a hod of bricks than to a sack of coal. 

lt is, indeed, to a considerable extent inevitable that this 
should be so. The novel, like the epic poem, is or ought to be 
an artistic unity, and it refuses to be “sampled” after the manner 
of the sampling favoured by Mr. Kent. The magnificent invo- 
cation in Paradise Lost beginning “ Hail, holy light!” is one of 
perhaps half-a-dozen passages in that poem which do not suffer 
much by being torn from their context, and, if the comparison 
be not irreverent, the trial scene in Pichwickh—dear to low-comedy 
elocutionists—can also stand alone; but editors who make 
selections from Milton admit, by their practice, that the two 
epics are not a happy hunting-ground, and if Mr. Kent had 
taken a hint from them, he would have spared himself the 
trouble of producing a book which strikingly fails to justify its 
own existence. We cannot even say that the volume is as good 

*The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens. Selected by Charles Keut. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
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as it might be, though from our point of. view, even that 
verdict would be very faint praise. While frankly admitting 
that-in making selections of this kind, individual taste must be 
allowed considerable liberty, we may not forget that there is such 
a thing as a recognised standard of merit; and against this 
standard Mr. Kent has sinned, both in the way of omission and 
of commission. For some of Dickens's best bits we search in vain, 
while the pages are crowded with many passages characterised 
only by vulgarity or inanity, and with others which are devoid of 
any character at all. Mr. Kent fails to give a single speci- 
men of the delightfully inconsequential conversation of 
Mrs. Nickleby, while the immortal Micawber, and the equally 
immortal Pecksniff are so inadequately represented, that 
they might as well have been altogether ignored. We miss the 
exquisitely humorous symposium of Dick Swiveller and “the 
marchioness ” in The Old Curiosity Shop, the meeting of the 
Watertoast Sympathisers, and the Pogram levée in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Mr. Chadband’s discourse upon “ Teruth” in Bleak 
House, the examination of the school in Tard Times—one of the 
best examples of Dickens’s humorous satire—and the literary 
negotiations between Mr. Boffin and Silas Wegg in Our Mutual 
Friend. On the other hand, we have the description of David 
Copperfield’s intoxication, which is simply vulgar; of Mrs. 
Skewton’s paralysis, which is simply unpleasant; of the spon- 
taneous combustion episode in Bleak House, which is simply 
nauseating ; and, in addition to these positive offences against 
healthy taste, our latest gleaner of elegant extracts has gathered 
together a number of miscellaneous clippings which, as they 
stand here, are destitute not merely of merit, but of meaning. 
If Mr. Kent really thinks that Dickens said something worth 
quoting when he spoke of tears as “rain upon the blinding dust 
of earth overlying our hard hearts,” he may possibly be right, 
and we, who hold very strongly the opposite opinion, may pos- 
sibly be wrong; but surely he cannot find a single reader to 
agree with him in thinking that the following is a fine, or a 
characteristic, or even an intelligible passage :— 

“About eleven or twelve at night comes back the governor in a 
chaise, along with Mr. Walmers and an elderly lady. Mr. Walmers 
looks amused and very serious, both at once, and says to our missus, 
—‘We are much indebted to you, ma’am, for your kind care of our 
little children, which we can never sufficiently acknowledge. Pray, 
ma’am, where is my boy?’ Our missus says,—‘ Cobbs has the dear 
child in charge, Sir. Cobbs, show Forty!’ Then he says to Cobbs, 
—‘Ah Cobis I am glad to see you! I understood you was here.’ 
And Cobbs says,—‘ Yes, Sir. Your most obedient, Sir.’ I may be 
surprised to hear Boots say it, perhaps, bat Boots assures me that 
his heart beat like a hammer going upstairs. ‘I beg your pardon, 
Sir, says he, while unlocking the door, ‘I hope you are not angry 
with Master Harry. For Master Harry is a fine boy, Sir, aud will do 
you credit and honour.’ And Bocts signifies to me that, if the fine 
boy’s father had contradicted him in the daring state of mind in 
which he then was, he thinks he shonld have ‘fetched him a crack’ 
and taken the consequences.” 

In the place to which it belongs—the latter part of the little 
story. Boots at the Holly Tree Inn—this passage, if somewhat 
jerky, as Dickens was wont to be at times, is as intelligible and 
harmless as any other passage; but that is all that can possibly 
be said of it, and to those who do not know the story, it will be 
not merely without point but without meaning. ‘The worst of 
itis that this is not an exceptional slip, for the whole book is 
full of examples of similarly slovenly editorial work ; and the 
inevitable consequence is that, as a presentation of the author's 
prominent artistic qualities, it is a melancholy failure. 

But we have said enough, perhaps too much, of Mr. Kent’s 
editorial imperfections, which are, after all, of comparatively 
little importance. The greatest sufferer by them is Dickens 
himself, for while this selection casts the great writer’s strong 
points into shadow, it places his weaknesses in “that fierce light 
which beats upon”-—an elegant extract. It has more than once 
been remarked in these columns that there is in Dickens’s 
pathos a certain unpleasant strain, a want of true spontaneity, 
and therefore of real passion. There is a story of huw Macready, 
when he had to rush upon the stage in a state of furious anger, 
worked himself up to the proper pitch behind the scenes by 
violently shaking a ladder fastened against a wall; and Dickens 
followed Macready’s example, with this difference, that he shook 
his ladder in full view of his audience. ‘To change the figure, 
he seemed to say to himself, ‘Go to, I will be pathetic,’ and he 
allowed his readers to overhear the soliloquy, with the inevit- 
able consequence that instead of being touched they are simply 
irritated. This, as we have said, has been already made matter 
of comment; but we think it has not been as distinctly pointed 
out that Dickens’s humour, at any rate in his later works, is 





affected with the same disease as his pathos. It was only in the 
early days, before he had become a victim to literary seli-con- 
sciousness, that his fun had that real langhter-producing quality 
which depends as much upon high spirits in the producer as 
upon the presence of the intellectual elements of humour in the 
product. Half the enjoyment felt by people who read Pickwick is 
a reflection of the enjoyment that Dickens felt in writing it; and 
this latter enjoyment was entirely simple and objective—a 
delight in his creations rather than in his power of creating. 
This literary simplicity was, however, soon corrupted. After 
Martin Chuzalewit, he produced no entirely natural and spon- 
taneous work, and even Mark Tapley suggests the forcing- 
frame. In the early days the humorous conceptions crowded 
round him unsought. Then came a time when they occasionally 
had to be searched for, and when found to be made the most of;. 
and there are even instances in which the result of the search is 
not humorous at all, but has to be made to seem so by that 
literary sleight-of-hand of which Dickens was so great a 
master. Take, for example, the passage from Great Expecta- 
tions, which Mr. Kent gives under the heading “Joe’s Hat.” 
Joe Gargery is paying a visit to Herbert, and we read that 

“Joe, being invited to sit down to table, looked all round the room 
for a suitable spot on which to deposit his hat—as if it were only on 
some few rare substances in nature that it could find a resting-place 
—and ultimately stood (sic) it on an extreme corner of the chimney- 
piece, from which it ever afterwards fell off at intervals.” 

The course of the conversation through the next few sentences 
takes us away from the hat, but it is not forgotten, for its pos- 
sibilities are as yet unexhausted. Herbert asks his visitor,— 

“Have you seen anything of London yet ?’—‘ Why, yes, sir,” 
said Joe; ‘me and Wopsle went off straight to look at the Blacking- 
Ware’us. But we didn’t find that it come up to its likeness in the 
red bills at the shop-doors: which | meantersay,’ added Joe, in an 
explanatory manner, ‘as it is there drawd too architectooralooral.’ 
I really believe Joe would have prolonged this word (mightily ex- 
pressive, to my mind, of some architecture that I know) into a 
perfect chorus, but for his attention being providentially attracted 
by his hat, which was toppling. Indeed, it demanded from him a 
constant attention, and a quickness of eye and hand, very like that 
exacted by wicket-keeping. He made extraordinary play with it, 
and showed the greatest skill; now rushing at it, and catching it 
neatly as it dropped; now, merely stopping it midway, beating it 
up, and humouring it in various parts of the room and against a good 
deal of the pattern of the paper of the wall, before he felt safe to 
close with it; finally, splashing it into the slop-basiv, where I took 
the liberty of laying hands upon it.” 

There is a good deal of this kind of stuff in Dickens’s later 
work, and we take it that it is not humour at all, but rather 
what Carlyle would have called a ghastly simulacrum of 
humour—a laboured straining after au effect which can never 
be produced by straining, but which is produced without any 
strain when the necessary conditions are present. We have read 
nonsense-verses so cleverly constructed that a careless listener 
might easily imagine them to be perfectly sensible though a 
little obscure, and to such jeus d'esprit passages like this bear a 
strong resemblance. The words are manipulated so cleverly 
that there is a general “look * of humour, just as in the verses 
there is a similar “look” of intelligibility. Dickens’s great 
humorous triumphs are, like all achievements of genius, essen- 
tially inimitable; this kind of thing could be imitated ad libitum 
by any writer who had acquired the requisite knack. Dickens, 
in a letter to Mr. Kent, doubted whether he had anywhere a 
more genial reader, and we are quite willing to accept the testi- 
monial; but, in compiling a book like this, geniality is of less 
consequence than critical tact, and Mr. Kent’s lack of the latter 
quality is proved by the fact that Dickens, as represented in the 
majority of his pages, seems little more than an exceedingly 
clever literary conjuror. 

A HISTORY OF THE BAR.* 
Unper cover of writing a history of the Serjeants-at- Law, whom 
he poetically designates as the “ Order of the Coif,” Mr. Serjeant 
Pulling has given us a discourse on the antiquities of the pro- 
fession cf the law in general. The discourse is eminently 
discursive, and sometimes rather bitter, as the learned 
Serjeant thinks that he does well to be angry with anyone who 
has done, said, or thought anything to the disparagement of 
the Order which he adorns; and he is particularly wroth with 
the authors of the sacrilegious Judicature Act, which, by enact- 
ing that no Judge need be called to the degree of Serjeant-at- 
Law, has practically put an extinguisher on that illustrious 
body. However, as the Serjeants-at-Law straightway seized 

* The Order of the Coifs. By Alexander Pulling, Serjeant-at-Law, London: 
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the occasion for selling their ancient house, and dividing the 
proceeds amongst them, the pill has presumably been gilded to 
Serjeant Pulling himself, as well as to his learned brethren. 
When they have thus divested themselves of their local 
habitation, and in so doing set an evil precedent to ancient 
societies and quasi-corporate bodies, they ought not to be so 
angry with those who have caused the name to disappear 
also. Its disappearance was inevitable; and though it 
may be regretted from an antiquarian, it can hardly be 
regretted from a practical, point of view. Time was, as 
the author shows, when the Serjeants-at-Law constituted 
the whole legal profession; and the coif was, to the 
advocates of those days, all and more than all that the wig is to 
a barrister nowadays. The origin of the Order of Serjeants-at- 
Law is “lost in the mists of antiquity,” but they were in existence 
and wearing the coif eight hundred years ago. ‘“ Serjeant” 
means, of course, simply servant, and has the same origin and 
meaning as the less august “ sergeant,” though the author would 
fain distinguish them. The Serjeant-at-Law was the servant 
of the king or the “king’s people” in law, just as much as 
a serjeant-at-mace was a servant to bear the mace; or 
as a holder of land in “grand or petit serjeantry,” was a 
person who held land in virtue of his performing a certain 
service, often menial, such as the famous tenure of the Laird 
of Bradwardine, who held his lands in consideration of pulling 
off the King’s boots after battle. The Serjeants were appointed 
by writ from the Crown, and appear to have been at first 
barrister and solicitor and judge in one. The client always 
appeared in person, and had no right of appearing by attorney; 
the Serjeant-at-Law advised him as to the mode of conducting 
the suit, and stood by his side in Court and pleaded his case for 
him ; while the Serjeant was also included in the Commissions 
of Assize, and the Judges were exclusively chosen from their 
ranks, In Chaucer's time, the Serjeant appears by implication 
acting as a solicitor :— 
‘*A serjeant of the law, ware and wise, 

That often hadde been at the Parvis. 

There was also. ..... 

Justice he was ful often in assise, 

By patent and by plein commission ; 

For his science and his high renown 

Of fur and robes had he many on.” 
“As the Roman advocates paced up and down the Forum 
Romanum waiting for clients, so the old Serjeant Counters 
(i.e., conteurs, pleaders) were to be found at the Parvis of St. 
Paul’s (afterwards Paul’s Walk) with the same object, or 
engaged at their allotted pillars in consultation after the rising 
of the Courts.” That period was blissfully early, and the sittings 
blissfully short in old days, as, even in 1466, Fortéscue says :— 
«The Judges of England do not sit above three hours in the day, 
—that is, from eight in the morning to eleven. The Courts are 
- not open in the afternoon. The suitors of the Courts betake 
themselves to the Parvis and other places to advise with the 
serjeants-at-law and other their counsel about their affairs.” 
The mention, however, of ‘ other their counsel’”’ shows that the 
monopoly of the Serjeants-at-Law had then begun to be broken 
in upon. The “apprentices-at-law,” the Serjeants’ apprentices, 
that is, the barristers of the present day, had already begun to 
trespass upon the domain of their masters, while the separa- 
tion of attorneys and advocates had also commenced. In- 
deed, in 1455, an Act was passed to restrict the number 
of attorneys who, in Norwich, Norfolk, and Suffolk, to 
the number of eighty, “ gained their living by paltry 
stirring-up visits to the detriment of the whole community ;” 
and it was ordained that henceforth there should be but 
six common attorneys (why does the learned Serjeant trans- 
late six by seven ?) in either of the said counties, and two in 
Norwich. But though the attorneys had then become a 
separate branch of the profession, and were, in 1558, definitely 
excluded from membership of the Inns of Court, yet in 1666 we 
find Dugdale describing the Serjeants as still attending at their 
pillars in St. Paul's, where each “ heard his clients’ cause, and 
took notes thereof upon his knee, as they do at Guildhall to this 
day ;” and even in Hogarth’s “ Marriage d la mode” the Coun- 
sellor is shown in wig and gown taking instructions from the 
parties as to the marriage settlement. 


The ordinary Counsellor began comparatively early to trench 
on the Serjeant’s prerogative ; indeed, as population and busi- 
ness increased, it was inevitable that they should do so, since 
the whole number of Serjeants, including Judges, only numbered 
forty. The institution of the Inns of Court as distinct from 








Serjeants’ Inn marks the final separation. It was about Chaucer’s 
time, in the reign of Edward III., that these Inns took their rise, 
Serjeants’ Inn, in Chancery Lane, existed under the name of 
Faringdon’s Inn, in 1374, and assumed its present name 
in 1416, though down to 1834 the Serjeants were still only 
leaseholders. Up to 1758 some of the Serjeants were quartered 
in Serjeants’ Inn, in Fleet Street; but their lease having then 
expired, they joined the larger body in Chancery Lane. In 1873, 
the Judicature Act provided that the Judges need not be 
Serjeants-at-Law; and in 1877 the Serjeants, as we have men- 
tioned, took the extraordinary step of selling their corporate 
property, and dividing it among their then existing members. The 
dress of the Serjeants bids fair to prove more lasting than their 
name. The robes worn by the Judges are really worn by them as 
Serjeants, and are the same in shape and colour as they appear 
in the charming old picture, temp. Henry VI., which forms 
the frontispiece of the book. The seven judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas at that time were arrayed in the scarlet robes 
still worn, their learned brethren the Serjeants, who are plead- 
ing, appearing in parti-coloured blue and green robes of the 
same shape. This picture shows very clearly, both on pleaders 
and judges, the distinguishing badge of the order, the coif. It 
is popularly supposed that the little black patch on the top of a 
judge’s wig is the coif; but the wig of the Judges, like that 
of the Bar, dated only from Charles IT. or William III.’s reign, 
when every one of fashion began to substitute sham for real hair, 
and the black patch represents the old three-cornered black cap, 
not the coif. The real coif is now represented only by the raised 
rim of white round the black patch. The coif was originally a 
cap of white lawn or silk, fitting tight to the head, and not re- 
moved even in the presence of Royalty, the Serjeants-at-Law, 
like the advocates of the Parliament of Paris, having the “ droit 
de parler couverts.” ‘ As on the top of the white coif the old 
fashion had been for the serjeants to wear a small skull-cap of 
black silk or velvet,” as in the well-known picture of Lord Coke 
as Chief Justice, “ the perruquier of the last century continued 
the round patch of black and white as a diminutive representa- 
tion of the coif and cap.” In fact, the Judge’s wig is a three- 
fold “survival,” which we heartily commend to Mr. E. B. 
Tylor. ‘The costume of the Bar and the black gowns of the 
Chancery Judges are another survival, being the Court dress 
worn at the death of Queen Mary, in 1691, “when the Bench 
and the Bar,” with everyone else, “ went into mourning,” and, 
unlike everyone else, “have continued in it ever since.” The 
example, however, has now been followed by the world in general ; 
and it would seem that the full-dress evening costume of male 
mankind is destined to be a perpetual mourning, while the 
full-dress morning costume, though still allowed to vary in 
shape, is also condemned to eternal gloom. 


Space does not allow us to follow the author in his somewhat 
querulous account of how the Queen’s Counsel gradually came 
not merely to trench on the privileges of Serjeants, but to eclipse 
them altogether. For many ages, the only King’s Counsel 
were the Serjeants, the senior of whom had the especial title of 
King’s Serjeant, and the Attorney-General was merely a King’s 
Serjeant specially representing the King. The Queen’s Counsel 
outside the sacred rank was the invention of Lord Bacon, who 
wished to get pay and legal promotion before he was of suffi- 
cient standing at the Bar to be a Serjeant. He got a special 
patent as Queen’s Counsel Extraordinary, afterwards renewed 
by James L., with a pension of £40 a year. But the invention 
was not put into operation again till the time of North, after- 
wards Earl of Guildford, in 1668. At that time, the Benchers 
of the Inns had a right of preaudience in Court; but North was 
refused admission as a Bencher till the Judges took the 
somewhat strong step of refusing to grant any audience 
at all to the Benchers of his Inn, the Middle Temple, 
till they admitted him. No more QC.’s, however, were 
appointed till the reign of George I., from which time 
they have gradually increased in number and importance; 
but in 1775, when the Law List first made its appearance, they 
only numbered fourteen, including the King’s and Queen's 
Attorney and Solicitors-General, the whole number of the Bar 
being (happy days!) only 165, or “considerably less than the 
number of Queen’s Counsel at present.” They were really King’s 
Counsel, as they could not hold a brief against the Crown; and 
the appointment, with a salary of £40 a year, was an office 
under the Crown which vacated the seat of Members of Parlia- 
ment, until Lord Campbell became Attorney-General. To 
obviate the inconvenience of this, the present patents of 
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precedence were invented, which gave the right of pre- 
audience without the disabilities. The Serjeants, except 
in the Common Pleas, where they had exclusive audience 
down to 1834, yielded precedence to those King’s Counsel; 
and it was for this reason, coupled with the fact that the 
appointment sounded more distinguished, and cost less to take, 
pesides involving no troublesome formalities, that “ the old order 
changeth, giving place to new.” How soon it will be before the 
new order will give place to a newer, and the 200 Q.C.’s of 
to-day and the 8,000 “utter Barristers” are again merged into 
the general body of lawyers, and advocates and attorneys are 
once more united in the same person, it is impossible to say. 
Orders, and degrees, and privileges have had their day, and the 
force of circumstances must, in the long run, tend to equality 
amongst those who “serve the Queen’s people at law.” 


KEEP TROTH.* 

A story that begins with a case of kidnapping, related some- 
what after the fashion of Eugéne Sue in Le Juif Evrant, will 
probably have little attraction for the lovers of that kind of 
actuality with which the novels of the day abound. A felonious 
man and woman approach from opposite sides, and meet on a 
bridge over a brook near a deserted mill; the weather is mid- 
wintry ; the actions of the pair are hurried, their voices “ argue 
haste and secrecy.” No wonder, for they are about to effect an 
exchange by which the only son of Colonel Stanton, of Stanton 
Hall, is handed over to a tramp to be transferred to a work- 
house, while the tramp’s “urchin, a child of shame, and of 
a shameful mother,” goes home in the carriage that has brought 
the woman to the spot, not, indeed, to be mistaken for the lost 
child, but to be adopted by the distracted Colonel and Mrs. 
Stanton. Of the parties to this transaction, we learn that 
“the two disappeared in different directions; and the snow 
alone saw and heard, and fell as before.” Too bad of the snow, 
no doubt, but more natural than the conduct of Colonel and 
Mrs. Stanton, who would hardly have carried out the bold 
design of the tramp and his accomplice. The latter can 
hardly have had so good a situation as that of the trusted 
nurse of a rich man’s only child might be supposed to be, or she 
would not have sold the child for twenty pounds and dis- 
appeared from view, without at least taking away her clothes 
and making sure of her wages. That trifling details such as 
these should be overlooked by the inventor of such a “ pro- 
logue” is not surprising, but it is with no little astonish- 
ment that the reader finds the novel which opens in this 
almost preposterous manner a clever and interesting one. Let 
no one yield to an impulse of rash judgment, and feeling that 
he “really cannot stand the lost-heir business all over again,” 
shut the book upon the unfeeling behaviour of the snow. To 
do so would be to lose some admirable sketches of character, a 
striking revelation of life among the very poor, and a readable 
story, in which originality of thought is more conspicuous than 
skilful construction or a nice handling of catastrophes. 

The life of Bernard Stanton, the stolen child, traverses that 
of the nameless substituted “urchin” at several points, and these 
incidents are well contrived. Arthur €tanton, as the name- 
less one is called, is a commonplace person, of the weakly 
selfish, cowardly, and unprincipled kind; and the only striking 
trait about him is the perverse shrewdness which makes him be- 
come a parson, partly because he thinks it is easier for a parson 
than for men in other professions to “keep straight,” and 
partly because he knows that a parson is less readily suspected of 
not keeping straight. Ben Brown is a fine fellow from the first, 
from the hour at which he runs away from the workhouse 
and takes up with the street waifs, Bill and Molly, to the end 
of the story. This end we shall not disclose, but merely admit 
that it is a happy one, earned at a very high price, which is 
paid in several instalments of toil, misery, and vicissitude. 

The first volume is the best, and of it the earlier chapters are 
the most remarkable. The story is not well contrived nor is 
it skilfully constructed, but its interest depends less on its 
development than on certain episodes in which the author 
lets us know his own mind, and gives us glimpses, some 
quaint and amusing, others grim and dreary, of his ex- 
perience of life on the side of its oddities and on that 
of its hardships. The death of Bill, the street waif, after 
his ragged little “ mate,” Ben Brown (whom he saved from 
starvation by all but starving himself), has “fetched a parson 
to him,” and the parson’s talk has been entirely unintelligible 
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to the dying child, is as sternly pathetic a scene as has ever 
been drawn, and convincingly, dreadfully true. The poverty- 
stricken, yet happy life of the three forlorn children, who have 
only their three hungry and ragged little selves in the big 
world, and for all mental food and recreation a book of fairy 
tales,—for with incredible patience and labour the two boys 
have taught themselves to read,—forms the best portion of a 
work in which there is much to admire. Here is a sample of 
this touching story, as told by Ben Brown :— 

“We were penned in by heat, and a stifling atmosphere. Poor 
Bili gasped and panted, and so did both of us. For ‘us’ included 
Molly. (The little girl is not related to the boys.) The poor reckon 
us a big family, and only exclude the grand folk from the family 
connection. They treat charity as usual, universal, a part of life; 
the rich speak of it as something laudable and worthy of comment. 
There were some terrible hot days, and a breath of air seemed the 
height of luxury. Molly left us one morning about one o’clock, and 
when she came back she brought a fuchsia in an old, brown, half- 
cracked flower-pot.—‘ Where’s that from, Moll ?’ said Bill, before he 
expressed any pleasure.—‘ Given me in the garden.’—‘ Who gave it 
you ?’—‘ One of them gardener fellows.’ There wasa pause. ‘And 
it’s for you, Bill. Look at them pretty bells hanging down on the 
flower. Ain’t it choice? Just like my curls, Bill.’ Bill shuffled 
uncomfortably.—‘ Look here, Molly,’ he said, ‘ you prigged it. Didn’t 
you ?’—Molly began to cry.—‘ You bagged it while the chap wasn’t 
looking.’—More tears. I sat watching and critical‘ And it’s 
wrong to prig. Look here, Moll, I don’t know why it’s wrong—hang 
me if I do. But I’ve thought of these bits of things, wrongs and 
rights, you know—and prigging ain’t all square. I believe I’m 
going to die; I feel awful bad. But don’t prig. Take it back.”— 
We, too, we burst out crying. I’m not given to tears, and dislike 
sentiment—I mean that kind of bursting-out style; but for Bill to 
talk of dying was quite too much.—‘ Bill, old chap,’ I cried, going to 
him and holding bis hands in mine, ‘don’t talk like that; it makes 
one low. It’s old people as go out of the world like that.’ So my 
philosophy indicated.—‘ Bill,’ exclaimed Molly, ‘I didn’t mean no 
harm. I did prig; but I only prigged for you, and he warn’t looking, 
and it was so beautiful, all shaky and bell-like, and I wouldn’t prig 
for nobody else—no, I wouldn’t, not if I swung for it. There !’—So 
Molly’s philosophy consoled her. But Bill was inexorable.—‘ All 
sorts of folks die, Ben. And, after all, chaps like you and me, the 
sooner we clear out the better. They don’t want us kicking about 
here. Prig forme! No, you don’t. Take it back. Let’s have one 
smell. Why, it don’t smell. Take it off. You go with her, Ben. I 
say, but it’s just handsome.’ ”’ 

How the two children go back to “the garden” and make 
restitution, and how the “ gardener fellow” gives them flowers 
(that do smell) for poor Bill thenceforth, until he dies, with 
roses beside his wretched pillow, is simply and forcibly told; 
also the later history of how Molly continued to “ prig,” how 
Ben Brown is accused of her misdeeds, sent to a reformatory for 
seven years, runs away, is sent to prison for two years, and again 
to the reformatory for two more, and with that terrible training 
begins life again, an atheist and a misanthrope. We care 
less for the career of the usurper of Ben's place. Arthur 
Stanton is also a runaway,—from a pretentious school where 
the master is a snob and a time-server.—and he, too, is a 
thief; but one for whom there is to be no sending to 
a reformatory, only a general making of everything com- 
fortable for the adopted son of a rich man who is “highly 
connected.” The school and the master, the show-boys 
and the toadying wife of Dr. Fluffy, are all cleverly de- 
scribed ; but satire of this kind, however just, is too cheap and 
easy to be worthy of a writer of Mr. Bicknell’s force. The 
obsolete evangelical parson, with the tract-writing sisters, and 
their tremendous anticipations of hell-fire for everybody except 
their own following, are also foemen of straw unworthy of his 
strongly-shot arrows. The Rev. Josiah Thirkettle and the 
strong-minded female philanthropist, Miss Magendie Brown, 
are caricatures; now, a writer so earnestly bent on forcing the 
wrongs, sufferings, and disadvantages of the poor upon 
public attention, and on denouncing the monstrous inequality 
of our social system with the odious selfishness that perpetuates 
that inequality, ought to avoid caricature. His sketch of Colonel 
Stanton is, however, no caricature at all; everybody knows the 
type. It is that of the fine old crusted Tory who thinks that the 
invention of an insulting anagram on the name of Mr. Gladstone, 
is the happiest effort of wit and a noble aim of talent, and who 
regards “the lower orders” as beasts, whose most objectionable 
characteristic is that they are not dumb :— 

“Colonel Stanton took strong and decided lines in everything. 
His Conservative principles rendered him blind to the possible claims 
of a struggling humanity ; every Dissenter was an odious snob in his 
CPCB. wins He was Squire Hardcastle, with a strong military bent.” 

The Rector of Arden, “ Father’? Ambrose, and Dora Betterton, 
the ultimate heroine of the story in which Molly has for some 
time the leading place, are very charming persons. The rector 
is not a caricature on the opposite side to the Rev. Josiah 
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Thirkettle. There are, happily, many parsons of whom it might 
be said, “This was a man to love, a man to be feared by vice; 
a man strictest to himself, gentle to the sins of the feeble and 
erring from ignorance.” Of the gathering together of the 
threads of the story, it is enough to say that the discovery of 
his parentage by Arthur Stanton, and the fulfilment of the 
prophetic curse with which his father placed him in the arms 
of the felonious nurse, are brought about very cleverly, and that 
the incident is treated in a dramatic style. 

There are many passages in this novel which lead the reader 
to more serious reflection than works of fiction, even of the 
higher class, are wont to awaken. Among these is one (too 
long for quotation) to be found in Vol.I., p. 187, upon the life 
of boys in reformatories. The author is not one to make such 
statements, and such an appeal as he makes in this passage, 
without conviction and intention. His statement at least 
demands scrutiny, and his appeal ought not to pass unheeded. 
If Mr. Bicknell’s Ben Brown tells truth, our reformatories 
urgently need reform. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——~———_ 

Gems of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. Giles. (Bernard 
Quaritch.)—Mr. Herbert Giles has in this volume (ornamented, by 
the way, with appropriate quaintness) added another to his valuable 
contributions on Chinese matters. The literature of which he gives 
us characteristic specimens is indeed a curious phenomenon. Never 
in the world—except, indeed, it be in the kindred region of Japan— 
has a literature had so protracted an existence. The first author 
quoted is Confucius (K’ung Fu-Tzii), who would be about coeval with 
Simonides, who may have been as early as the fifth century B.C.; 
and the last Hsii Hsich, who belongs to the sixteenth century, and 
may have been of about the age of Sir Philip Sidney. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all these writers is Chung-Tzii (of the fourth 
century B.C.) a heterodox philosopher, i.e., a dissenter from 
the orthodox Confucianism. Here is one of his utterances; it is put 
into the mouth of a dying man :—‘ What have I to fear? Ere long 
I shall be decomposed. My left shoulder may become a cock, 
and I shall herald the approach of morn. My right shoulder 
will become a cross-bow, and I shall be able to get broiled 
duck. My buttocks will become wheels; and, with my scul 
for a horse, I shall be able to ride in my own chariot. I am now 
working out my destiny on earth. I shall then be completing it in 
the inevitable. Content with the natural sequence of these states, 
joy and sorrow touch me not.” This last sentence is very Lucretian. 
Somewhat different is the sense in which he delivered himself to a 
friend who would have condoled with him on the death of his wife. 
The friend was very much scandalised to find him beating time on a 
bowl and singing. The philosopher defended himself :—‘ When she 
died, I could not help being affected by her death. Soon, however, 
I remembered that she had already existed in a previous state before 
birth, without form, or even substance; that while in that uncondi- 
tioned condition substance was added to spirit; that this substance 
then assumed form; and that the next stage was birth. And now, 
by virtue of a further change, she is dead, passing from one phase to 
another, like the sequence of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
And while she is thus lying asleep in eternity, for me to go 
about weeping and wailing would be to proclaim myself ignorant 
of these natural laws.’’ The practical outcome of his philo- 
sophy may be thus exhibited. One day, when he was fish- 
ing, a message came to him from the Prince offering him 
high office. He replied: “Ihave heard there is a sacred tortoise, 
which has been dead three thousand years, and which the Prince 
keeps packed up in a box on the altar of his ancestral shrine. Now, 
do you think that that tortoise would rather be dead and have its 
remains thus honoured, or be alive and wagging its tail in the mud ? ” 
The messenger replied that no doubt it would rather be alive. There- 
upon, Bhung-Tzii said, ‘Begone! I too elect to remain wagging 
my tail in the mud.” It is amusing to read, among the utterances of 
another sage, that among the ten follies which overthrew the Ch’in 
dynasty were “melting down all weapons, and making twelve huge 
figures with the metal” [was the Peace Society dominant in those 
days?]; building the great wall to keep out the Tartars ; and ‘“ap- 
pointing the Heir-Apparent to be Commander-in-Chief.’’ There is 
always, at least to us “ Outer Barbarians,” a comic undertone in 
the most serious utterances of Chinese wisdom. 

A Friend in Ten Thousand. By Mrs. J. Harcourt. 2 vols. 
(Remington and Co.)—This tale consists, in fact, of two tales joined 
together in a not very artistic fashion. “The friend in ten thou- 
sand ” appears—indeed, plays an active part—in both; and, moreover, 
he is afine character, and well deserves the title. We cannot say very 
much for the other heroes; and there are jarring notes to be heard 








now and then, little phrases which indicate a certain want of taste, 
The admirable clergyman, for instance, meets the lover of the lady 
to whom he is engaged in an East-end street. It is a most tragical 
moment. The good man is about to give up what has been the great 
hope of his life. He has searched for this lover, because he knows 
that the heart of his betrothed has been given to him long ago, 
And we read, ‘‘‘I cannot talk in this noisy street,’ looking at the ill. 
dressed men and women who walked past them.” How strangely out of 
place is this epithet “ill-dressed”! But there is certainly promise 
in the book—the more so if it is, as we suppose, a first work. 


A Jaunt ina Junk. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The “ junk” 
was really not a junk, but an Indian harbour-boat, which two 
brothers hire at Bombay and take for a cruise along the coast 
southwards. This account of their voyage is written rather, we may 
conjecture, for the purpose of setting forth views of certain qnes. 
tions, social, political, and theological, than of describing what the 
voyagers did and saw. Now and then a suspicion crossed us as we read> 
that the “ ten days’ cruise,” as it is called, is only the setting of the 
dialogues which occupy so much of the volumes, in the same way in 
which the prison scene in the “ Phaedo” is the setting of the argument 
onimmortality. The most picturesque description in the book is that of 
the fishing for sharks. If it isan imagination, it has certainly all the 
vividness of reality. But here a doubt is suggested by the curious 
incident of the books used for bait. The voyagers are unwilling to use 
for this purpose the solitary fowl which is to serve for their dinner, 
and they have recourse to their stock of literature. The particular 
books used are some of the volumes in Mr. Morley’s series of 
“English Men of Letters.” First they try “ Macaulay,” but the 
sharks will not have anything to say to it. Then they pin on to 
the hooks ‘“‘ Goldsmith ;” this tempts a huge monster to bite. Is all 
this a parable? Into his disquisitions on the various matters on 
which his dramatis persone deliver themselves we do not care to follow 
theauthor. There is some talk about missions and their results, which 
seems to us very rash and crude—just the superficial kind of thing 
which comes readily to the lips of persons who really have no kind 
of title to talk about the subject. Does the writer really know the 
facts about the missions in Southern India? Is it possible, in the 
face of these facts, to say that ‘‘ when a convert is made, judge him 
by any conceivable moral standard, and he will be found a worse man 
in every sense than he was in his ancient unregenerated (?) state” ? 
(What a strange notion this, of marking your emphasis by italics and 
your irony by notes of interrogation!) All the talk is not down on 
this level, though it is generally characterised by a certain rashness 
and rawness of judgment. The best of the interlocutors is Hurri Ram, 
a Hindu fisherman, whose caste forbids him to eat on the water,—a 
curiously infelicitous arrangement. 


Kirby in the Dale. By John Rye, M.A. 8 vols. (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—The new rector of Kirby in the Dale was 
certainly justified in thinking that he had been brought by circum~ 
stances to a strange place. College dons, however sick they may be 
of Oxford life, would have to think twice of changing their condition 
if they were likely to be plunged into such oceans of mysteries and 
perplexities as the Rev. Charles Otway found in his new parish- 
There is a somewhat disreputable peer, who has made a secret second 
marriage; a most unquestionably disreputable son, who appears on 
the scene to make endless trouble; a drunken, blasphemous couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. De Touche ; an interesting young lady, secretly married 
to the disreputable son; and, not to mention other personages, a 
young lady, daughter to the ex-rector, who falls in love with the 
successor with a most embarrassing promptitude. The drama in 
which these people play a part seems to us quite outside common 
experience. Nevertheless, it is told with some kind of vigour, 
and the dialogue is for the most part unconstrained and natural. 
The great fault is what we must call a certain vulgarity. The young 
clergyman, for instance, who is meant it would seem for something 
like an ideal, speaks of preaching for the first time in his church as 
“throwing-off in a new place,’’ and flirts in a very worldly fashion. 


Nonconformity in Herts. By William Urwick, M.A. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney.)—Mr. Urwick ingeniously begins his history of 
Hertfordshire Nonconformity with St. Alban (not feeling, however, 
quite certain that there was such a person), whom he regards as having 
withstood the “Church Establishment” of his day. (It is, by the 
way, “amphibolus,” not “amphibalus,” that is the Greek word for a 
cloak.) Next comes John Balle; of him we get an interesting 
account. He is, indeed, a personage about whom it is worth while to 
know something. But it seems to us that Mr. Urwick declaims a 
little too much against the dominant party of the time. The rulers 
in Church and State were not worse than their age. They would 
have been impossibly superior to it if they had come down from 
their position and accepted Balle’s teaching of equality. And after 
all is said, Balle certainly threw in his lot with the insurgents, and 
was at least technically guilty of the murders which they committed. 
Another interesting chapter deals with the life and death of 
a certain William, a citizen of St. Albans, who, in the four- 
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cc 
teenth century, protested against the oppressive practices of the 
monks of that place. The fourth chapter is given to the history 
of George Tankerfield, one of the Marian martyrs, and the fifth to 
an account of “ Sir Nicholas and the Lady Anne Bacon.” “The 


Paritan Ministers of St. Michael’s” are the subject of the next | 


chapter, which thus brings us, it will be seen, nearer to the subject 
of Nonconformity proper. This Mr. Urwick follows out at great 
fength, and with much minuteness. He has, indeed, expended a great 
amount of pains on his subject, and has succeeded in producing what 
can scarcely fail to be recognised as the standard work. It would 
have been better if he could have attained to a little more of the 
true judicial temper. The sermon form, in which, we are told, much 
of the matter was given to the public, is not very favourable to the 
development of such a temper. But we gladly acknowledge the 
general merit of the book. 

A History of Art in Chaldwa and Assyria. From the French of 
Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 2 vols. Translated and 
edited by Walter Armstrong, B.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—These 
volumes are a sequel to the work on Egyptian art produced by the 
same authors, and introduced, like the present, to the English public 
under the skilful care of Mr. Armstrong. Both text and illustrations 
are all that could be desired. The former, with occasional annota- 
tions from the editor, bring down the exposition of this province of 
ancient art to the latest development of our knowledge, while the 
plates and minor illustrations, numbering as they do, in all, more 
than four hundred, supplement most admirably the literary work. 
They are not, perhaps, as highly finished as some that could be men- 
tioned, but their practical utility and completeness make them most 
valuable. We do not pretend, it will be seen, to review this 
laborious work, but we commend it to the notice of ail who are in- 
terested in the subject, with the remark that the translator has done 
justice to the vigorous and picturesque style of his original. 

Germs ; Dust and Disease. By Andrew Smart, M.D. (Macniven and 
Wallace, Edinburgh).—These two lectures are well described as “ two 
chapters in our life history.”? The first is a popular exposition of the 
“germ theory.” of zymotic disease (Dr. Clark claims precedence as 
the discoverer of the ‘‘Rinderpest germ,” first detected by him in 
September, 1865); the second deals with preventable causes of 
disease in those that follow certain occupations. The tables that are 
appended to this latter lecture are very striking. Among the facts 
stated in them are these :—“ Steel-grinders”’ live on an average 40-4 
years. Among “ grindstone-makers” the mean duration of life is put 
down at 4°0 years, meaning, we suppose, the duration of life during 
the occupation. The return of the “ paper-makers”’ is very unfayotr- 
able, as low as 37°6 years. Candle-makers, on the other hand, seem 
to be favourably situated, reaching as high as 62 years. 


Mental Evolution in Animals. By G. J. Romanes, F.RS., &e. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—In the present state of our knowledge it is 
extremely difficult to trace the history of many instincts, and especi- 
ally of many altruistic instincts, to the study of which Mr. Romanes 
seems hardly sufficiently to have applied himself. Consider, for 
instance, the parental instinct of birds. For their young cosy homes 
are prepared in advance, the fledglings are carefully fed and tended, 
and they are afterwards often diligently instructed in the art of 
gaining their livelihood. The parents, in fact, act exactly as if 
they were disinterestedly benevolent, and actuated by distinct teleo- 
logical motives. Are they so in reality? If not, we must believe 
either that birds found some pleasure in nidification, &c., apart from 
any sentiment of benevolence, and that selection developed the 
practice into an instinct through the udvantages resulting therefrom 
to the race, or that the purpose which is not in them is in the 
guarding mind which directs them. Mr. Romanes writes in a 
clear and attractive style, and has executed his task with con- 
scientious care and no little skill. The materials he has used are 
abundant, but not all of the first scientific quality. We regret the 
more that he has not chosen to avail himself of such works as Carl 
Semper’s “ Animal Life,” which throws a flood of light upon the 
obscure subject of biological and psychological variability antecedent 
to the action of selection; and especially of Brehm’s incomparable 
“Thierleben,” by far the most copious aud authentic repository we 
are acquainted with of animal ways and habits, instinctive or other. 
Bat gratitude is none the less due in respect of the valuable contri- 
bution furnished by the present volume to our knowlege of a depart- 
ment of natural science that has not met with the attention its im- 
portance and interest entitle it to receive. 

Letters from the Highlands. Reprinted from the Times. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—These letters furnish materials for the question 
that is now coming into public notice, the condition of the High- 
land population. Some of the facts and figures are remarkably 
interesting. Here is one,—‘ A sheep farm in Ross-shire was let 
out, with another, at £1,100 per annum (they contained 30,000 acres). 
The sheep have now been cleared off and the sporting rents are 
already £1,930, with the near prospect of increase to £2,100. Here 
is another, relating to Torridon. In 1767 it was sold for £1,727, i.e., 





about a shilling per acre. In 1838 Mr. McBarnet bought it of 
Mackenzie of Seaforth for £12,150. In 1872 it was sold by Mr. 
McBarnet’s son for £63,000. This, again, is an increase due to the 
change from sheep to deer. Then of a different kind are the facts 
about the Lews. The late Sir James Mattheyon gave £190,000 for 
the island in 1844 (there are 417,000 acres). He spent just about 
double as much in improvements. But the expenditure has not raised 
the general condition of the population, though it has doubtless con- 
tributed to a large increase in the numbers, which have risen about 
33 per cent. in forty years. The rental at the time of the purchase was 
£9,800 ; it is now £13,300. Here, too, the sporting rent has increased 
enormously. One particular shooting that the writer happens to know 
was let thirty years ago for £150 per annum. Part of it, and that 
not the greater part, now fetches more than twiceas much. This side 
of the purchase has been the only profitable part. This is an ine 
teresting little volume, and we commend it to our readers. 


Torwood’s Trust. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—Here is a new variation, and not, we think, a very happy 
one, on the “Claimant Plot.’ Philip Debenham and Torrington 
Torwood travel over the world for ten years, Torwood furnishing 
both money and brains. At the end of this time Debenham succeeds 


to a large property. Unhappily, he is unconscious with sunstroke - 


when the friends reach the place where the letters with the intelli- 
gence await them. Thereupon Torwood conceives the happy idea of 
personating him, managing and settling his affairs for him, and 
handing them over to him when so arranged. And this he proceeds 
to carry out with the best and most laudable intentions, with the 
most perfect success, and with the happiest results. He even goes 
so far as to engage his friend vicariously to an eligible young lady. 
The villain of the story is unmasked. A lost will is found in a secret 
depository behind an edition of Aristotle (the testator had been 
heard to murmur “ Aristotle’ in his last moments). Everything, in 
short, is so satisfactory, that we could wish the novelist could arrange 
the affairs of this disordered world after her own fashion. 

The second volume of Thirty Thousand Thoughts, edited by the 
Rey. Canon H. D. M. Spence, Rev. Joseph S. Exell, and Rev. Charles 
Neil (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is before us. Five more sections, 
making ten in all, have been added, and “ Thought 6,527”? has been 
reached. The editors briefly notice in their preface a criticism which 
seems to have been passed on their work in more than one quarter) 
viz , that these royal roads to knowledge are not desirable, and that a 
young preacher, started in life with these “ thirty thousand thoughts,” 
would be very apt to think, and that very much to his ultimate loss, 
that all his reading had been done for him. Doubtless, there is an 
udvantage which it would be unwise to neglect in the scientific 
mapping-out of those provinces of human thought with which the 
divine has especially to deal; but the editors have done something 
more than this mapping-out. If they had given us, along with scientific 
arrangement, a table of the original works which they wished the 
student to make himself acquainted with, their course would have 
been less open to objection. As it is, we cannot bat think that the 
danger of a reader contenting himself with these encyclopzdic 
volumes is a real one. We should like the editors to ask this 
question,—Do they think that when they have completed these 
volumes they will have furnished a young divine with all that he 
wants ? or, to put it in another way, Co they think that it would be a 
desirable result if some student could make himself thoroughly 
acqnainted with the contents of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” and 
then be content ? 

The March of Loyalty. By Letitia M‘Clintock. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—There is, of course, something in these volumes about 
Irish politics, but happily there is not very much. The end of this 
part of the story may be briefly described by saying that persons 
hitherto indifferent or hostile, join the Orange lodges as being the 
best instrument of Ireland’s salvation, and that another Tyrtaeus, 
this time an elderly parson, fires the patriotism of his friends by a 
song, “ Ulster at Bay.” Most readers will probably prefer the love- 
making, of which, indeed, there is a plentiful supply. We are per- 
mitted to follow the love histories of four young ladies and three 
young gentlemen. If these be designated respectively by the letters 
A, B, C, D, and X, Y, Z, the plot may be thus briefly given. 
X marries A without more trouble than having to wait till he has 
something to marry on. Y goes away broken-hearted because B jilts 
him in favour of a rich admirer, but comes home, to be easily consoled 
by the attractions of D, a younger sister. The main interest of the 
tale is to be found in the fortunes of Zand C. C is the plain sister 
of B and D; plain, that is, in comparison. Still she has a fair allow- 
ance of lovers. To one of these she clings with a faithfulness which 
he scarcely reciprocates. It will be seen, without going further, 
that there is plenty of material here to be worked up; and Miss 
M‘Clintock, we may say, does her work well. She is a little too 
merciful, perhaps, in her distribution of poetical justice. The mer- 
cenary young woman is a great deal too happy and successful; and 
the not over-faithful young man gets more than he deserves. One 
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letter going astray is scarcely an excuse for we do not know how 
many years of silence, not to speak of a couple of offers made in 
other quarters. But it isa pleasant picture of life that we get; and 
in the life and death of Duncan Galbraith, there is something higher. 


Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Professur Sayce sums up in this con- 
venient little volume the results of recent discovery in the history of 
the Empire of the East. The Hittites, Cyrus, and Pithoin, one of the 
cities built by the Israelites, are, perhaps, the most important of the 
matters on which our knowledge has been increased. With regard 
to the Hittites, indeed, it has been rather commenced than increased. 
Equally interesting is the chapter on the Assyrian invasion of the 
Jewish kingdom. It is a little startling to be told that Cyrus was 
not a king of Persia at all, that he was not a monotheist, monotheism 
not being the dominant faith of Persia till it was introduced by 
Darius, the son of Hydaspes. Babylon was, it would seem, never 
besieged by Cyrus, who, indeed, took it without a struggle; and the 
** Darius the Mede”’ of Daniel was not, as has been thought, Astyages, 
the father-in-law of Cyrus, but the Darius who is so well-known to us 
in connection with Greek history. But to learn all about these and 
other interesting conclusions the reader must go to Professor Sayce’s 
volume. Belonging to the same series, “ By-Paths of Bible Know- 
ledge,” we have also Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill, by the Rev. 
J. King, M.A., giving ‘‘the results of the explorations made on the 
Temple Hill at Jerusalem during the last twenty years.” 
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Lord TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF 
LORD TENNYSON. 


A New Collected Edition in Seven Volumes, extra feap. 8vo, 53 each volume. 
A limited number of Copies will be printed on best Hand-made Paper. Orders for 
this Edition will be taken for Sets only, at the rate of 10s 6d per Volume. 
The Volumes will be published as follows :— 
Vols. I. & Il. —MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Pol. I. sia Vol. IT. next week. 





Vol. III.—IDYLLS of the KING . . August. 
Vol. IV.—The PRINCESS, and MA UD September. 
Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM ...October. 
Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY, and HAROLD November. 
Vol. VII.—The LOVER’S TALE: &e, December. 





NEW NOVELS ae” READY AT ig THE LIBRARIES. 
y Mrs. OLIPHA 


r['HE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Hester,” &o. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d, 
“Very enjoyable..... .’—Academy. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


3/4 ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion 


a Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaaos,’’ “‘ Dr. Claudius,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 
vo, 12s 

‘*A masterpiece of narrative.”"—Times. 

“ Fall of exciting incident.”-—Athenzum. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 


3) pa EXPANSION of ENGLAND. Two 


Courses of Lectures. By J. R. Seetey, M.A, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“The lectures deserve the closest and most intelligent attention...... e 
The little volume is well worth careful study.’—Times. 


UNDER TWO QUEENS. Lyrics written 


for the Tercentenary Festi al of the Founding of Uppingham School. 
By Joun HuntTty Sxrine, Author of “ Uppingham by the Sea,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


[NVESTIGATIONS in CURRENCY and 


FINANCE. By W. Stanitey Jevons, LL.D., M.A. F.R.S. Illus- 
trated by 20 Diagrams. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. S. Fox- 
WELL, M.A., Fellow and samen ‘of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Prof, of Political Economy at University Coll., London. Demy 8vo, 21s. 














n['HE ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series of 


Short Books on his Rights and Responsibil‘ties. Edited by Heyry 
Craig, M.A., LL.D. 


The STATE and EDUCATION. By Henry Craik, 


M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow). Crown 8vo, 3s Bil. 





E ready, a SCHOOL EDITION, in Four Part ts, 2s 6d each. 


WORKS of LORD TENNYSON. 


_ Collected Edition. Revised throughout by the Author. An Edition for 
Schools. In Four Parts, Crown 8vo, 23 6d each. 


P OEMs. By Arthur Reed Ropes. 


8vo, 3s 67. 


APPLIED MECHANICS: an Elementary 


General Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By 
James H. Cortreritt, F.R.S., Associate Member I.C.E., Professor of 
Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With 
Diagrams, Illustrations, and Examples, 8vo, 18s, [ Next week. 


}ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 297. 


JULY. Price ls. 


_ Feap. 


[ Next week. 





CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
M. Renan’s New VOuLuME. 
On AN In1sH TROUT STREAM. 
THE CONSOLATIONS OF PESSIMISM. 
Heinkr's MounrTain-IDYLLS. 
Easter WEEK IN AMORGOS. 
Worpswortn’s RELATIONS To SCIENCE. 
MITCHELHURST Piack. By the Author of ‘For Percival.” Chaps. 8-10. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY.—MARTIN LIGHTFOOT’S SONG, 


A Poem by the late Charles Kingsley, appears in THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JULY. 














PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


7% HE SEINE BOAT.—A, 4. HE WEASEL and his FAMILY. 
PERILOUS MOMENT.” | By Bensamin Scott. With 


Engraved by O. Laconr, from | Illustrations by Bryan Hook. 
a drawing by C. Napier} ‘ie ee LIGHTFOOT’S SONG: 
Hemy. (Frontispiece.) a Poem. By the late CHARLES 


rNHE ROYAL COLLECTION ot | KINGSLEY. 
MINIATURES at WINDSOR |6. 7XHE AUTHOR of “ BEL- 
CASTLE. By R. Homes. | TRAFFIO.” By Henry James. 
With I)lustrations. } (Concluded.) 
OW a BONE is BUILT. By 


nN 


JNSE?D N L|7 ; 
. NOURNEY P pled weal | Donatp MacAtisterR, With 
WALL. By the Author of “ Jobn Illustrations. : 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ (Con- | 8. HE ARMOURER'S’ PREN.- 
cluded.) With Illustrations by TICES. By C. M. Yonoe. 
C. Napier HEmy. Chaps. 19-20, (Continued.) 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Principal—The Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
The Terms for 1884-85 will he as follows :— 
Michaelmas Term, October 6th to December 20th. 
Lent Term, January 16th to April 1st. 
Easter Term, April 27th to July 11th. 
Scholarship and Entrance Examinations will be 
held October 2nd and 3rd. 
Candidates for Scholarships are requested to send 
in their names before September 22nd. 
Prospectuses and particulars of Scholarships on 
application to the SECRETARY. 
The LADY RESIDENT will answer any personal 
enquiries up to July 16th and after September 22nd. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET. 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FOURTEEN. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin September 29th. 
For prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College Office. 








NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, aud PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
L¥SSONS to TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS, 143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


HE VICAR of BRILLEY (Hereford- 
shire), desires to recommend a good PRIVATE 
SCHOOL in Surrey, from which his son has just 
gained a Public School Schola: ship.—Addres?, Rev. 
J.W. LEE, Brilley Vicarage, Whitney, Herefordshire. 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—A few 
ENGLISH BOARDERS, above 16, are 
RECEIVED by Mons. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Students. Highest 
references in France and England. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL— 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on July 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 


House, Sherborne. 
LUNDELUL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant fromthe Town. Fees 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £600 a 

ear. 

“i Recent Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Classical Tripos, &c., 1883, 
Second Wranglership, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 
&c., 1882. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 














*‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitab!e Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


| GOLD MEDAL. 
| 





Calcutta Exbibition, 1884. 
FRY’S |PRY'S Caracas cocoa. 


| **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 





| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
CocoA! F{RY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| “ Strietly pure, easily assimilated.”’ 
|—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol 
} NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


} eo: BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; S'rengthens 

eak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Grss, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Braumont W. Luspocs, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter,| Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Sir W. B. Farquhar, Bart. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Es}. | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq, 
Right Hon. John G. M.P. 

Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 

Share Capital at present paid up , 


and invested ae << ,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of... «+. 3,861,000 
Total Annual Income, over dive 718,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before July 9th. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 

Life and Annuity Funds...... ...........cseseseee £3,459,680 
Geveral Reserve and Fire Re-Insurance 











TOG, sac) \iancstsiadecccoenstouesucccsvanwans «1,500,000 
Balance of Profit and Loss 355,084 
The total Invested Funds ... 6,673,204 


The Fire Income alone for 1885 wa: « 1,271,478 
The total Income for the Year.................+ 1,778,419 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances onthe most favourable terms. 
TotaL CLAIMS PAID ......... £19,616,178. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 353 per cent. per 
annum on sums assured under Table B has been de- 
clared at eash valuation. 

Policyholders incur no liability of partnership, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within 15 days therefrom. 

London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Strect), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... wae -. £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... st aes aad we 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed abe ‘we ae 812,000 

Other Funds exceed 1,000,000 


ToTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarpns OF Two MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... Se wo & 
Reserve Fund sae a ee £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 








"Tce ee CO-OPERA. 
* ASSOCIATION (Limi 
Street, W. (Himited), 405 Oxtora 

— ‘s peor 

airman—ALBERT GREY, +» MP. 

A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. meses 

Arthur H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 

Hon. E. Marjoribanks, M P, 

Guy Sebright, Ezq. 

H. R. Graham, Esq. 

Hon. SECRETARY~—Miss Hart, 


The object of the promoters of this Association ig 
to apply the principle of co-operation to productive 
industry, and thus to secure to all employed an 
equitable share of the wealth produced by labour. 

All work will be of the best and most artistic 
character, and the greatest care will be. taken to 
employ only steady and thoroughly competent men 
in each — + + 

Every workman having, by the special constitut; 
of the firm, a direct interest in the , sno reaper 
will be carried out economically and well. 

One aim of the Association will be to promote the 
truest artistic principles; every endeavour will be 
made to ensure that all orders shall be executed in 
an —_— and efficient manner, and at a reasonable 
cost. 

Designs will be prepared and estimates submitted 
free of charge. 

N The Pamphlet, “ Poverty and its Remedy ” 
will be sent on application to Miss Hart. 

Trade Manager, E. W Srartr, 
Art Manager, l. A. SHUFFREY. 


N OFFAT 
HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


__ Resident Manager and Secretary. 











LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
dhéte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Larve 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILE, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvir M. Farguaar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Eno OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
O8 AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.". 
WI.uLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac~ 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, th: 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Div. 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Fg weer OL 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombare 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightnin: 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 


ality. 
" WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 














CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. ard 


PaTRONS. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Prestpent—The Rieht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


CuarrMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE IsT, 1883:— 


Total Funds _... = 
Total Aunual Income ... aie ses 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quin quennial Bonus ... el me 


Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esc 


s £3,002,005 
we _ £333,188 
£2,257,381 

£437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premium: 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which ma: 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent 


of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriag: 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &¢., may be had on app!:- 





cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8,W. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
T JULY, 1884, price 2s 6d. 


Ox a COUNTRY Roap. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
e. 

pemoonzssivE Reriaron. By Herbert Spencer. 

Korrt’s PROPER Frontier (with a Map). By Sir 
samuel Baker. 

rrr or Lonpon LIVERY Companies. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Richard Assheton Cross, M.P. 

VistBLE APPARITIONS. By Edmund Gurney and 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 

Jus FEDERAL STATES OF THE Wortp, By the Rev. 
J. N. Dalton. 

Jur LETTERS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

chel. 
i. “RepucTIon TO Inrquity.” By Henry George, 
Jur SURRENDER OF Eayrr By Edward Dicey. 


By Walter 8. 


London: Kraan Patt, TRENCH, and Co. 


)LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 188+. No. DCCCXXYV. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 





Bertin rs 1884. Part I, 
Tur Bany’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part X. 
Tae INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIME, 
Macpa’s Cow.—Conclusion. 
ScrrTicaL THEORIES. 
VENICE. 
Tue Loss or “ Tur Aras City.” 
THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 
Russta’s ADVANCE UPON INDIA. 
Wiit1am ~Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
N2 TIC E.— The CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE for JULY contains t'e Com- 


mencement of a New Storv by JAMES PAYN, entitled, 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


London: SmitH, ELtprEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 13. 
: ion CO ACRE, for 
JUL 
PR NTS. 

Tue TALK OF THE Town. By James Payn. Chap. 1. 
Aunt Margaret —Chap. 2. Ont in the Cold.— 
Chap. 3. A Recitation.—Chap. 4. A Real Enthn- 
siast. With Llustrations by Harry Furniss, 

TAGLIONI. 

Some Lirrrary ReEcoLLectTiIons.—VIII. 

EMBALMERS. 

Ow TaKING OFFENCE, 

Tue Giaxt’s Rone. By the Author of ‘Vice 
Versa.’’ Chap. 40. The Effects of an Explosion.— 
Chap. 41. A Final Victory.—Chap. 42, From the 
Grave. Conclu-ion. With Illustrations by W. 
Ralston. 

London: Smitu, ELrper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


= NATIONAL R EVIEW. 
JULY. 2s 6d, 
CONTESTS. 

Tue Hovsr or LorDs AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

THE EXAMINATION OF PrISONERS—EMILE GABORIAU, 
By the Hon. Alfred Gathorne Hs ardy. 

Cuina AND HER Trisvraries. By R.S. Gundry. 
RoMAN LIFE IN THE Last CENTURY. By Linda 
Villari. 

Tue Liperal MOvEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—(I.) By Wiliam John Courthope. 

Trish WooLteNS. By Henry Stuart Fagan. 

A Passage IN THE Live OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN, 
By James Run iman. 

THE Art HARVEST OF THE YEAR. 

















By Walter Arm- 


| 


PRERE IN Soutn Arrica. By 





V :N y N. H. Kennard. 
ENGLAND's ForEIGN Poticy. By a Foreigner. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
pre ®Lrinx REVIEW. 
JULY, 1884. Price 62. 

CONTENTS. 

i, THE — SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
EDITIONS OF ARISTOPHANES AND 













E 3. 

3. Ivan To ENIEF. By G. V. Staratsky. 

4. E ERSION OF ENGLAND. By st. George 
5. : PRIMITIVE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. By 

harles €e Harlez. 

6. Tue “Encrciopxepra BRITANNICA ”” on MISSIONS. 
~ _ By A. Hilliard Atteridge, S.J. 

7. Pope Leo XIII. AND THE FR ASONS, ENCYCLICAL 





OF Porr Leo XIL{. oN FREEMASONRY. 
Scrence Notices. 
NOTICES OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 
Notices or Books. 
Burns and Oates, Granville Mansions, 28 Orchard 
Street, W. + and 63 Paternosti r Row, E Cc. 


Quarterly, price 23 6d. 
[HE MODERN REVIEW. 
C:-NTENTS OF No. XIX., JULY, 1884. 
Tue Fatsr Propurts or ISRAEL. By Professor J. C. 
Matthes. 
TEACHING OF THE TWELVE AposTLES, By Alex. 
Gordon. 
Law anp Law SNESS. By Mrs. W. Grey. 
WILHELM VaTKE. By E M. Geldort. 
THE PHILOSOPHY oF ‘‘ JOHN INGLESANT.” 
Schiitz Wilson. 
Epucation—As tt Was. By A. M. Blatchford. 
Frepericx DENISON MAURICE. By the Editor. 
REVIEWS AND NoTicrs OF Books. 
London: James CLarKE and Co., 13 Fleet Street. 





By Hi. 





Price ls, Monthly, Post Free. 
HE EX OSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
CONTENTS for JULY. 

Ezrxift—An IpEAL BioGraruy, By the Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 

“Apout My Fatuer’s Busingss.” By Rev. Robert 
E. Wallis, Ph.D. 

THE Hore or ImmorTatity. By the E:litor. 

THE Twin PaRaBlLes.—MATTHEW xiii. 44-46, By 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. 

Esau ann Jacos. By Rey. J. E. Yonge, M.A. 

Nore on MatrHew xvi. 18. By Rev. F. G. Chol- 
mondeley, M.A. 

Brier Notices. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EXPOSITOR. 

“The Expos:tor, far from declining in interest and 
ability, steadily increases in both.’”’—Spectator. 

‘Every Biblical student will value this very able 
journal.’’—British Quarterly. 

“Good and sugges stive in a very high degree.” 
Literary Churchman. 

This day, in 8vo, pp. 476, price 73 6d. 
Tke EXPOSITOR. Vol. VII. Second Series. 
January to Jane, 1884. 

Contribntors:—The Revs. J. A. Beet, Dr. Samuel 
Cox, Dr. A. B. Davidson, J. W. Deane, M.A., Dr. 
Oswald Dykes, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Morison. Dean 
Plumptre, Professor Robertson Smith, J. E. Yonge, 
M.A., and other eminent Biblical Sehelars. 

Vols. I. to VI., Second Series, may also be had, 
piice 73 64 each, and the First Series, in twelve 
Volumes, price 7s 6d each. Index Volume, 1s. 

London: Hopper and SrovGHTon, 27 Paternoster 

ow. 


Jor RN AL of EDI CATION, 
No. 180, for JULY. 
. Tue TrAcHER AN EXAMPLE TO HIS PUPILS. By 
Dr. H. Montagu Butler. 
. Tur Tracner’s Use OF THE Memory. By Rey. 
R. H. Quick. 
Tue RELATION 4 THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
EDUCATION. By G. Fleay. 
. Mr. CHICHESTER’S ct NCE. 
beth Cauristie. 
A Common COMMONPLACE. 
6. HiGHER FpucaTION in AUSTRALIA. 
. THE Burtiep LIFE. 
. THe Hear tH Kxurpition.—No. I. 
9. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 
10, OcCASIONAL Nu TES—CORRESPONDENCE, 
11. Revirws—NOTES AND QUERIFS. 
2. TRANSLATION PrizE—ScwHooLts anp UNIVER- 
SITIES; &e. 
Price 61; per post, 7d 
Offices : 86 Bi leet Stre 2et, Lc mon, E.C, 


JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIE NCE, 

e JULY, 1884. 

Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., and Georcr H. 

Savace, M.D. Price 33 6d. 
CONTENTS 

Ture PuysicaL Conpitions or Cons 10UusNESS. By 
A. Herzen, 

On Escapes, Linerty, Happiness, AND ‘‘ UNLOCKED 
Doors,” AS TREY AFFECT PATIENTS IN ASYLUMS, 
sy J. A. Campbell, M.D. 

An Enquity INTO THE VALUE TO BE ATTACHED TO 
THE DIFFERENT RECOVERY-RATES OF DIFFERENT 
AsyLums as Tests or Erricrency. By T. A. 
Chapmon, M.D. 

UNvERIFIvD PROGNOSIS. 
M.R.0.P. 

ExaLtTaTIon IN CHronic ALconoLisx. By B. B 
Fox, M.D. 

Auso Cases By Drs. Wittetr, Stranan, Saaw, 
LrwIs, SAVAGE, AND Mc Dowa tu. 

EpIroriAL ON THE GILBERT Scorr TRIAL. 

J.and A. CHourcHILL, New 
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By Mary Eliza- 
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By H. Hayes Newington, 


London: 3urlington 


Street. 


qu E LONDON LIBR: ARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, 8.W 
Prestpent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
it Hon. W. FE. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
ce the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
i. H. PUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Langnages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country ad ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1375, price 33 to 
Members, 12s. Suppl (1875-1880), price 53; 
to Membe rs, 43. Pre tus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
4 PILLS.—RAEcMATISM AND NEURALGIA.— 
Though the forme: disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of all ages and the latter ruthlessly selects 
its vict'ms from the weak and delicate, the persevering 
use of these remedies will ‘nfallibly eure both com- 
plaints. After the affected parts have been diligently 
fomented with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
dried, Helloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for a few minutes twiee a day. and_ his 
Pills taken according to the printed directions 
wrapped round each box of his medicine Both 
Ointment and Pills are accompanied by instructions 
designed for the public at large, and no invalid, who 
atte ntively reads them, can now be at any loss how 
to doc tor himse If sucee -sfully. 


{URE of HAY FEVER—SUMMER 

J) CATARRH—by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. From Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Bir- 
mingham :—“ A person suffered from H: iy Fever— 
Summer Catarrh—took the Wafers, and found mme- 
diate rel'ef.””. They give instant relief and rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, coughs, colds . bronchitis, 
aud all disorders of the throat and lungs—and taste 
pleasantly. Price 1s 1}d, 23 9d, 4s 6d, and Lis per box 
by all drugg sts 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. FoTHERGILL. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. 


WORTH TaYLor. 3 vols, 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BIcKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 


The MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By James Grant, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of 
War,” &e. 3 vols. 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. Rosin son, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,’’ &c. 3 vols, 


By Ida Ash- 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Yow ready. price 64; by pos 
ANHU RC EH AUT HORIT ¥ * PRIZE 
/ ESSAY and RESULT of COMPETITION, 

WwW. Ripeway, 169 Pie sadilly, London, W. 
| RENCH PROTESTANTISM — in 
the SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By James Backuouse. Cloth, 1s 6d. 
York: Ww ILLI AM SE —, Low Ous seg ate. ) London : 








Te IRE f UAL ISM at ( HOME. — 
ready. An Address delivered by MOoORELL 
THEOBALD, F.C.A. Together with Introduction and 
Appendix. Price 6d. 
E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, B.C. 


PST. AIRS and DOWN: STAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA-+ 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 ;} er 100, on applicati on to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub-criptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be tent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C¥., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 
bry RCH of ST. JOHN the DIVINE, 

GAINSBOROUGH.—See the BUILDER of this 
week (41; by post, 44d; al Subseription, 19s) ; 
al‘o Hunting Lodge, Lyndhurst ; Royal Academy 
Sculpture ; ‘ The M: wer,” by Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, A.R A.—Artie!es on Technical Education at 
Home and Abroad—Value of House Property in 
England—Building Materials in America—Recent 
Architecture in Vienna, &c.—45 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 





NOUR DOORS FROM 

: MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGLS, HARNESS, a. - and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, = BERT GATE, 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites ier st ible use 

Carriages, Horses, Harness, Bicycles, and Tricyeles 
sold and bought on commission 

The Proprietors direct attention to the 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

for High-cla:s Men Servants ‘or the House or Stable 
wanted or reqnirir mployment ; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a; follow, viz. :— 









a. d. 
Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 0 
7 Dog pe ‘cated 2 6 
9 Servant wanted 5 0 
) 


pa requiring enrypt syment 2 0 
Ay = ations for forms ard all communications to 
addressed t» the Proprictors of 
THE ALBERT GATE M ART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton R Te b rt Gate, S.W. 
FOUR DOORS F ROM MESSRS. TATTEE RSALL’S. 
UNVILLE'’S OLD ~ IRISH 
WHISKY is recomme end -d by the Medical Pro- 
fession in pre ference te French Br: andy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on applicat ion to DUNVIULE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Trish Distilleri Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Bui idings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMAR 
INDEED, are the EFFEUTS of 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 
In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 


Skin Diseases. Excellent, refresh ng, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitation. Sold by Chemista 


FISHER’S 
LADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG 


FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
OATALOGUES POST-FRES 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 





Just published, pp. 630, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


An EPITOME of HISTORY, ANCIENT, 


MEDIAEVAL, and MODERN. 
By CARL PLOETZ. 
Translated, with Extensive Additions, by W. H. TILLINGHAST. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


POYNTER'S 
SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 


SANCTIONED by the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 








Just published, in 3 Books, imp. 4to, price 2s each. 


The HUMAN FIGURE. Examples selected by E. J. 


Poynter, R A., and executed under his superintendence by Pupils of the 
National Art Training Schol, South Kensington, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








“VERE FOSTER’S 


NEW #£WATER - COLOUR BOOKS. 


Just published, in 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each ; or in 1 vol., cloth, 3s, 
SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE PAINTING. ‘Twelve 


Fac-similes of Original Water-Colonr Sketches by E Duncan; and numerous 
Illustrations in Pencil. With Full Instructions. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINTING. Eight 


Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and numerous Outline 
Drawings of Flowers, after Various Artiste. With Full Instructions, In 4 
Parts, 4to, 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE PAINTING. Eight 


Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 30 Vignettes, after 
Varions Artists. With Full Instructions. In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol., 
cloth, 33. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for JULY. 
Edited by T. H. 8, ESCOTT. 


CONTENTS, 
ENGLAND AND THE CONFERENCE. By Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart. 
NewspapPers. By T. Gibson Bowles. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH ON THE CONTINENT. By the Bishop of Gibraltar. 
Own THE Cross Bencurs. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
A MEssaGE FROM GENERAL GoRDON. Edited from unpublished Papers. By 
W. H. Mallock. 
GAME AND GAMESTERS. By Bernard H. Becker. 
Tue Conco Treaty. By W.C. Cartwright, M.P. 
DIANA OF THE Crossways. Chapters 4—7. By George Meredith. 
Princess ALICE. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


The GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Leper 


HEnry GrirFin, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 





DESERT WARFARE: Being the Chronicle 


of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. By Bennet G. Burtrign. Demy 8vo, 
with Maps. Neat week. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Prassetsxy. Translated by JANE Gorpon-CumMMING, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 75 Lilustrations, 24s. 


SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. OxEnHam. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 


“They all bear the stamp of calture. of extensive reading within a certain 
area, of attention to the philosophical as well as the external aspects of the 
events discussed, and of impartiality.” —Academy. 


The UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Grorcr 


GissinG, Author of “ Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown Svo, 


NEW NOVEL by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of ‘ English Comic Dramatists,” “ Portugal: Old and New,” &e, 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


2 vols., 12s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








“& NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
“The GIANT'S ROBE,” by F. Anstey 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” is ready this day, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, with a Portrait, 8vo, 14s, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of 
HENRY GREVILLE. Second Series. Edited by the 
Viscountess ENFIELD. 


“This is a very amusing volume of political and social gossip, such as am: 
moviug in the best society and connected with official and diplomatic circles mi ht 
if he took the trouble to do so, be expected to collect...... It is edited by his = e 
Lady Enfield, and is fairly entitled to rank among the books of the season, se 
We recommend it to the public,”’—Standard. 


on 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


@ NOTICE—The CORNHILI 
MAGAZINE, for JULY, contains the 
First Part of a New Story by JAMES 
PAYN, entitled, “The TALK of the 
TOWN,” with Illustrations by HARRY 
FURNISS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NINTH EDITION (16th Thousand), price 7s 6d. 


NATURAL LAW 
IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


“This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 
religion that we have read for a long time. No one who reads the 
papers entitled ‘Biogenesis,’ ‘Degeneration,’ ‘Eternal Life,’ and 
‘Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will fail 
to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher. We 
would most strongly commend his present volume to the attention 
of all who wish to see religions questions treated with wide know- 
ledge and profound earnestness.’’—Sypectator. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithozrapbs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D, 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Autbor of “Italy and her Invaders.” 


*‘ Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty- 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness....., An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie’.’’—British Quarterly Review, 


‘‘ Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of......The book is by far the best popular work we have scen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel ; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhcuse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitl¥ 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.’’—Graphic, 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers. 





Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

Eayrt, Europe, AND Mr. GLapsTone. By Henry Dunckley (‘‘ Verax”’). 
THE GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTITION. By Herbert Spencer, 
THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. By Professor Balfour Stewurt. 
Tue Proro-HELveTIANS. By William Westall. 
OFFICIAL Optimism. By Francis Peek. 
UNTRODDEN ITALy. By Professor Mahaffy. 
WreEn’s WorK AnD ITs Lessons. By James Cubitt. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE FOREIGN PoLicy or Inp1Aa. By John Slagg, M.P. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN France. By Gabriel Monod. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

I. MODERN History. By Canon Creighton. 

II. Frcrron. By Julia Wedgwood. 
III. GENERAL LITERATURE, 


ISBISTER and O0., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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GEORGE BELL AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. 


2 ICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
BRYA Sg united by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. Imperial 
vo, In Parts, 53 each. Part IV. ready. 
New I.lustrated Edition, price 1s each. 
MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 


AN of the WINDMILL: a Story of the Plains. 
With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Alliogham. Fcap. 4to, = paper wrapver. 
[ Ready this day. 


SONN’ 





FLAT IRON for a FARTHING. With 12 
Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham. In the Press. 





1 vol. royal 8vo, £1 1s 6d. 
sT. PAUL’S SCHOOL: the Admission Registers, 
from 1748 to 1876. Edited, with Biographical Notices and Notes on the 
Earlier Masters and Scholars of the School, from the time of its Foundation. 
By Rev. R. B. GARDINER, M.A., Fourth Master. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Foundation Deeds of the School, with the Names of Prizemen and 
Exhibitioners, &c. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 64. 

The MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE, and some 
newly discovered Fragments of his Writings. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Dr. THomas W. kvans, Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
&e, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NOTES and ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. By John 
W. Hates, M A., Professor of English Literature in King’s College, London, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridze, 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BROWNING’S STRATFORD. With Notes and 
Preface by Emtny H. Hickey, Author of ‘* A Sculptor, and other Poems,” and 
an Introduction by Samus. R. GarRpDINER, LL D., Professor of Modern 
History, King’s College, London. 


Small post 8vo, with numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 6s. 
The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY. By A. J. Juxes-BrownkE, of the Geolog:cal Survey of England, 
“Occupying a place midway between elementary handbooks and the elaborate 
works of our great recent and contemporary geologists, the manual is likely to 
prove of great practic.l utility.””—Scotsman. 





New Volume of the “ Technological Handbooks,” Edited by H. TRceman Woop, 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 


COTTON SPINNING: its Development, Principles, 
and Practice. By R. Marspen, Editor of the “ Textile Manufacturer.”’ 
With an Appendix on Steam Engines and Boilers. Small post 8vo, 63 6d, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing STANDARD 
WORKS of EUROPEAN LITERATURE on 





HISTORY. SCIENCE. 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. NATURAL HISTORY. 
ARCH ZOLOGY. POETRY. 
THEOLOGY. ART. 
ANTIQUITIES. FICTION. 

With Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 
FRENCH. DANISH. 

RMAN ICELANDIC. 
ITALIAN ANGLO-SAXON. 
SPANISH. LATIN, 
PORTUGUESE. and 
SWEDISH. GREEK, 


Price 3s 6d or 5s per volume (with exceptions). 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


ALFRED W. HUNT. 


A LINE ENGRAVING OF 
“TYNEMOUTH,” 
after a Drawing by this Artist. 


DAVID LAW. 


AN ErcuINne or 
‘WESTMINSTER BY MOONLIGHT.” 


LACE MAKING. 


After Davipson KNowLEs. 





The ART JOURNAL for July (2s 6d) contuins the above Three 
Plates ; and Illustrated Articles on Alnwick, The Calcutta Exhibition, 
Sketching in London, Hades in Art, The Royal Academy, and George 
Jameson, the Scottish Limner. 


26 IVY LANE, LONDON, E.C.; or from any Bookseller. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 283. 


IRELAND in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


TURY: or the Irish Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and Results. By 
Mary Hickson. With Preface by J. A. Froude. 

*,* In these Volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the unpublished 
State Papers, the unpublished MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, 
and the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the Plantations of 1610-39 ; 
a Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating to the Massacres, witk 
Facsimiles ; aud the Reports of the Tria’s in the High Court of Justice, 1652-4, 
from the unpublished MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 

By Mrs. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. 
“We have not in the least exaggerated the pleasure and pastime which the 


ANDREW Lana. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 14s. 
book is pretty certain to giveto people of good breeding, reasonably wide interests, 
good taste, and a slight inclination to the humorous view of life.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

** Life in a Midland county, a duel in Paris, the Oxford and Cambridge cricket- 
match, the gathering of the clans at Oban, a performance of ‘ Tue Clouds,’ &.— 
these are the staple incidents of the story ; but its real in‘erest lies in the writer’s 
charming style and power of saying good things, which have now and again a 
touch of George Meredith about them.’”’—Academy. 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By RecGinatp 
ALDRIDGE, With 4 Full-page Illustritions. Crown 8vo, 53. 

“This is an unpretentious and very pleasant little volume......By shrewdness 
and indomitable pluck, or, as Mr. Aldridge prefers to put it, by good lack, he has 
been enabled after less than seven years to become a substan ial ranchman, whose 
herds graze, if not ona thousand hills, at least on a good many acres. Every- 
thing, so far as we have tested the statements, seems to be set down honestly, 
witLout exaggeration, and devuid of untoward intentions against the purs: of the 


promoter.’’—Academy. 
The HEALTH of the SENSES: Sight, 


Hearing, Voice, Smell and Taste, Skin ; with some General Hints on Health, 
Diet, Education, Health Resorts of Europe, &e. By H. Macnauauton JoNEs, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.1., and Ed, With 60 Woodcut Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
price 33 64, 


‘FROM GRAVE to GAY”; a Volume of 


Selections from the complete Poems of H. CHouMONDELEY-PENNELL, Author 
of “ Puck on Pegasus,” &. Printed on hand-made paper, with a Portrait 
etched by C. W. Sherborne. Feap. 8vo (top edges gilt), 63. 
** This volume is certain to increase Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s reputation, 
and is as pretty a book to present to one’s fair as the student is likely to find.”— 
Harper’s Magazine, 


MACAULAY’S MILTON, edited to illustrate 


the Laws of Rhetoric and Composition. With Short Lives of Milton and 
Macaulay and Critical Notes. By ALtxanper Mackiz, M.A., Author of 
“Scotticisms Arrange 1 and Corrected.’ Feap. 8vo, 23. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 


The LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at 


Examinations for India and Home and C.vil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
&c. Including a Praxis of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army 
Candidates. By W. K. Dauatetsn. Edited by W. J. CoeTwopEe CRAWLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS for Admission to Every Department of Her Majesty’s Service. By 
W. J. Cuetwope Craw tty, LL.D. F.R.GS., &c. Fifth Edition (1884), 
corrected for the Present Year. Crown 8vo, 2s 61. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


CHEAP EDITION OF HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 





The Whitehall Review says:—‘‘It is just as good as everything else which 
Capta‘n Smart writes. It is full of wit, repartee, and the delightful humour 
which pervades every page this most prvlitic writer pens...... The theme is new, 
and the plot excellent.” 


Cheap Edition, now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
Crown 8yo, picture boards, price 2s ; cloth gilt, 23 6d. 


H A R D ite & §¢. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 


Author of ** Two Kisses,’’ “‘ Breezie Langton,” &c. 


Also by the Same Author, and uniform with the above, 2s each ; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


BROKEN BONDS, | PLAY OR PAY. 
TWO KISSES. | SUNSHINE AND SNOW. 


FALSE CARDS, BELLES AND RINGERS. 
COURTSHIP. SOCIAL SINNERS. 
BOUND TO WIN. THE GREAT TUNTINE, 
CECILB. AT FAULT. 


RACE FOR A WIFE. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





Just published, price 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF 
WAVERLEY. 


Being Notices and Anecdotes of Real Characters, Scenes and Inc'dents, supposed 
to be described in his Works. 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
Third Edition. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


** Among the actual results of the opening of the Health Exhibition, not the least important is the issue 

of a series of Official Handbooks, now in course of publication, that practically illustrate the science of 
health in all its manifold aspects......The general excellence of the first instalment of these handhooks 
= well for the value and completeness of the series ; while the price at which they are issued, varying 

rom ls to 2s, should assure the success they merit.’’—Saturday Review. 
NOW READY. 

HEALTH in the VILLAGE. Illustrated. By H. W. Acland, C.B., M.D., 
F.R.S. 2s, 


HEALTHY NURSERIES and BEDROOMS, including the LYING-IN ROOM. 


By Mrs. GLapsTONE. Is. 


HEALTHY FURNITURE and DECORATION. By Robert W. Edis, F.S.A. 


Illustrated. 2s, 
HEALTHY SCHOOLS. By Charles E. Paget, M.R.C.S. 1s. 
HEALTH in the WORKSHOP. Illustrated. By James B. Lakeman, Esq. 1s. 
DIET in RELATION to HEALTH and WORK. Illustrated. By A. Wynter 
BuiytH, M.R.C.S., F.C.S., &e. 1s. 
ON the PRINCIPLES of COOKING. By S. Berdmore, Esq. Is. 


FOOD and COOKERY for INFANTS and INVALIDS. By Catherine Jane 
Woop. With an Introductory Chapter by W. B. Curapur, M.D. 1s. 


WATER and WATER SUPPLIES; and UNFERMENTED BEVERAGES. 


By Joun ATTFIELD, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. Is, 


LEGAL OBLIGATIONS in respect to DWELLINGS of the POOR. By Harry 


Durr, B.A. With a Preface by ArTHUR CoHEN, Q.C., M.P. 1s. 
“OUR DUTY” in RELATION to HEALTH. By G. V. Poore, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1s. 
FIRES and FIRE BRIGADES. Illustrated. By Captain E. M. Shaw, C.B. 1s. 
ATHLETICS; or, Physical Exercise and Recreation. Part I. By the Rev. E. 


Warre, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 


DRESS, and its RELATION to HEALTH and CLIMATE. By E. W. Godwin, 


.A. Illustrated, 2s. 
ACCIDENTAL INJURIES: their Relief and Immediate Treatment. How to 


Prevent Accidents becoming more Serious, By James CantL'k, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. Illustrated. 2s. 


AMBULANCE ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, and TRANSPORT. By 


Surgeon-Major G. J. H. Evatt, M.D. Illustrated. 2s. 








A Complete List of the Oficial Handbooks, including those now in the Press, 
post-free on Application. 





London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’ 


ex Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





- HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR'S ALKARAM. 


Dr. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or ANTI-CATARRH 





DR. 


ALKARAM. SMELLING-BOTTLE, is the only cure for this dis- HAY-FEVER 
tressing malady, which renders the pleasantest season E 

of the year a time of misery to thousands. It has 
ALKARAM. often cured severe cases in half an hour. Of all HAY-FEVER. 


Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. 


PEAR S’ 





SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late cminent Surgeon, wrote :—“I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free from cacess of alkali and other tmpurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


i ie 
MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 
This day is published, 
LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER 
Mrs. J. H. NeepELL, Author of “J 5; 
: vl Secret.” 3 mo post 8vo0, 25s 6d 
“This is a very powerful novel...... ‘ 
struck a new vein of story-telling, nt nealing 
reading her book is as refreshing a3 a trip abroad - 
Mrs. Needell shows that she possesses considerable 


power, a vivid imagination which never | 
: eads 
astray, and an unbiassed knowledge of the i= 


By 


mankind.’’— Whitehall Review, world and 
This day is published. 
LANCELOT WARD, MP. A Love 


Story. By GEorGE TEMPLE, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 756d 
This day is published, ‘ 

HE and SHE; or, a Poet’s Portfolio 
By W. W. Storr, Author of “Roba di Roma” 

“ Graffiti d'Italia.” Feap. 8vo, in parchment 386d 
‘Very charming verses on a variety of subjects : 
Mr. Story’s little poems are exquisite....., Bis original 
work will win its way iuto the favour of those who 
can appreciate grace, wit, and tenderness combined,”* 


—Morning Post. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. - 
In crown 8yo vols., with Portrait, price 3s 6d 
This day is published. je 
VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
Author of “The Philosophy of History in 
Europe,” “ Theism,” &¢. : 
The Volumes publi-hed of this Series contain:— 
Descartes. By Professor Mahatfy, Dublin.—Burier, 
By the Rev. W. Lueas Collins, M A.—BERKELEY. By 
Professor Fraser, Edinburgh.—Ficure. By Professor 
Adamson, Owens Cvllege, Manchester.—Kanr, By 
Professor Wallace, Oxford —Haminton. By Pro. 
fessor Veitch, Glasgow.—Hrar.. By Professor 
Edward Caird, Glasgow.—LeErpyiz. By J. Theodore 
Merz. 
The LIBRARY EDITION, Complete in 1 vol. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Explanatory. Embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, nnmerous Familiar Terms, and 
a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By 
ths Rev. James StormontH, Author of “ Etymo- 
logical and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Languag :, for Schools and Colleges,” &e, 
The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. 
P. H. Puep, M.A. Cantab. 

Parts I. to X. Now Ready, price 23 each. 
*,* To be completed in Twelve Parts. 
This day is published. 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR, Session 1884-5. Price 2s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


OxureHANT. Crown 8vo, Lilustrated, 63, 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 


Besant. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


BEGGAR >uy NEIGHBOUR. By E.D. 


GERARD. Crown 8vo, 63. 


REATA: What’sina Name? By the 


Same. Crown 8vo, 63. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By 


L. B. WALForD. Crown 8vo, 63. 


My TRIVIAL LIFE and 
MISFORTUNE. By “A PLarn Woman,” QOrown 
8yo, 63. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


Now ready, Second Year, 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1884. 


Containing nearly 200 Illustrations drawn by 
the Artists 
FROM VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 
Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of ‘‘ Academy and Grosvenor Notes.” 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
Price 3s 6d. 
 —- By Lewis Grpiry. 
Edition. 
ParKER and Co,, Oxford, and 6 Southampton Stroet, 
London ; Hrenry 8S. ELanp, High Street, Exeter. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 23 Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 








Second. 


HENRY STONE AND SON, ii atentoes 
BANBURY. 





ulian Kars. * 
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asian 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST. 


at all Bookstalls and Newsagents.’ 
Price One Shilling. 


THE 


MPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
TE for JULY, 1884. 
Pent. By Jessie Fothergill. 
Qupen VICTORIA. 

A REAL PRINCESS. 

AmoNnG THE TEUTONS. 

Mary HamILtTon. 

SaLVINI'S OTHELLO. 

Tur UNWILLING GUEST, 

Mrs. ApHrRA BEHN. 
ScrIPTURAL QUOTATION. 
PaRTING. 

Mrs. Forrester’s Secret. By Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey. (To be Concluded in Next Number.) 


Ready this day, 


(Continued). 


DoT go bo 


FPSleons 


— 


POPULAR NEW: NOVELS, 
At Every Library. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “HONEST DAVIE.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By 
Mr. Frank Barrett, Author of “ Folly 
Morrison,” &e, 


By the AUTHOR of “ GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8+0. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. 
Ripvett, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens,” 

* A fresh, quite original, and vigorous story. It is 
an eminently Irish love-story, with a wild hero, 
Gorman Muir, who attempts to carry off the young 
lady by stratagem, and force her to marry him. This 
is a remnant of ancient Celtic savage customs, which 
has notoriously been tolerated or condoned by popular 
opinion in Ireland within the lifetime of the present 
generation...... The author’s high powers in delineating 
strong-featured characters, in describing their be- 
haviour, conducting their dialogues, and surrounding 
them with a combination of incidents, which calls 
forth dramatic interest in their mutual relations, 
have never been more successfully exerted than in 
‘Berna Boyle.’ The secondary personages of the tale, 
Berna’s foolish mother, Gorman’s wicked father, Mr. 
and Mre, Vince, Mr. Garnsey, and Captain Ludham, 
are thorough'y lifelike, and some of the conversation 
is not only vivacious, but humorous in a remarkable 
degree. Mrs. Riddell has fairly earned high rank 
among lady novelists of the presentalay.’’—I!lustrated 
London Ne 


POINT BLANK. By Pamela 


Ssxeyp, Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” 
Tn 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“This book abounds in clever things. Much that 
stands for padding is really good reading, and is 
strewn with pearls of reflection and original humour. 
In many of the characters there are touches quite 
admirable. Marguerite—a superior Blanche Amory, 
comes very near a distinct creation. She is the clever, 
shallow, cold, French girl, deliberately laying herself 
out fo rt he reputation of an original, with an uuap- 

1 style of her own in dress and everything, 
none need try to imitate, os it would never 
one but herself.”’-—Academy. 





New Additions to Bentley’s Favourite 
Novels. 


At all Bouksellers, in 1 vol. crown 890, 63. 


In 2 GLASS DARKLY. By 


SHeRILAN Le Fanv. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


SAM'S SWEETHEART. By 


: eLrN Matzers, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the 
iye.”? 
LADY GRIZEL. By the Hon. 


*® WINGFIELD, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Pablishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN’S 


DIGEST. Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used or referred 
to therein, together with a Full Commentary on One Title (De Usufractu). By Henry 
Joun Rosy. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The AUTHORIZED EDITION of the ENGLISH BIBLE 


(1611), its Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representatives. By F. H. A. ScrIVENER, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The eae of JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 


‘Tiweniiahte. 








London: C. J. CLAY and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
From his Private Correspondence and Original Documents, 1784-1849. 
By the Count H. D’IDEVILLE. 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
‘‘ Marshal Bugeaud, Duke of Isly, was certainly 2 more remarkable man than nine out of ten who have 


been the idol of a biographer, and his career is fertile in episodes or incidents characteristic of the times, and 
throwing ligkt on history.”—Quarterly Review. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. UNWIN'S LIST. ggg to Ask for at your Library or 
Booksellers’. —BU N. By Vernon Ler. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s 
“ Clear, impartial, — pind charming.’’—Liverpool Mercury. HENRY IRVING. 
By Freperic Daty. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ‘‘ Very readable, and well put together.”— 
Literary World. The AMAZON. By Cart Vosmarer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
“Rich in subtle observations and beautifully-conceived situations.’—Literary World 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. By Himsetr. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6: 
“ Few books excel it.”’—Scotsman. GLADYS FANE. By T. Wemyss Retp. Fourtt 
dition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. “ A thoroughly enjoyable novel.” —Morning Post. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster vibascunice E.C. 


MUDIE "Ss SELECT LIBRARY. 


(ESTABLISHED MORE THAN FORTY YEARS.) 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was Established in Order to Promote th 
Widest Possible Circulation of the Best Books of Every Shade of Opinion on «i 
Subjects of General Interest. 











The original purpose has always been kept steadily in view, and the Librar, 
now contains the Largest Collection in the World of Modern English Books « 
sterling interest and value. 





SUBSCRIPTION— 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDE 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, a» 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, a 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET 


281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROO 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOU! 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 


DOROTHY FORSTER. & 


- etal By Aaa 208 —_. 3 vols. crown aes. At all Libraries. 
* A veal tour de force. Mr. Besant’s ability has never before n shown so conspicuously...... The book is a genuine romance......There can be 
ook will have the success which it fully deserves.” —Atheneum. can be no doubt that the 











OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. ee 


PRINCESS NAPRAXIN E. 


By OUIDA. 3 vols, crown 8vo. At al] Libraries. 
** More interesting even than ‘ Under Two Flags.’ It will rank among the very bast of Ouida’s novels.’’— Evening News. of 
“<The novel is terribly true as vvell a3 strikingly powerful.’’—St James’s Gazette. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” ee 
A DR A W WN G A M E. 
By BASIL. 3 vols.crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. ‘ oy. 
SAIN T MUNGO’S CIiIw?T yY. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘‘ The Bride’s Pass,’’ ‘‘ Lady Bell,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. (Immediately, 
a 


KATHARINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORIES. 


HEART SALVAGE BY SEA AND LAND. 














By Mrs. COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. (Immediately, 
= —— 
NEW VOLUMES of ‘‘ The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. MARGARET and ELIZABETH. By Karuanine |] ANNAN WATER. By Rosert Bucnanan, 
The LAND-LEAGUERS. By AntHony TROLLOPE. SAUNDERS. Limmediately, 
The HIGH MILLS. By KatTHarine SavunpE 
BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By Jutian HawrtHorne. | JOAN MERRYWEATHER. By KATHARINE . [Temedsately 
GIDEON’S ROCK. By KatuarineE SaunpeErs, SAUNDERS, ~ The FOREIGNERS. By E.C. Prics. 
TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. New Volumes now ready. . 

ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By | LOVE ME FOR EVER. By Rosert Bucnanan. JOSEPH’S COAT. By Curistre Murray. 

WALTER BESANT. GOD and the MAN. By Rosprrt BUCHANAN, The COMET of a SEASON, By Justin McCanruar. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. By Marx Twarn, CALIFORNIAN STORIES. By Bret Harre. ay ARABIAN NIGHTS. By BR. Lovis Srevex- 
The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. By Marx | FRAU.FROHMANN. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 

TWAIN. MARION FAY. By Antuony TROLLOPE, Lt KE SHIPS upon the SEA. By F. E. Trotropr. 
In MAREMMA. By Ovrpa. KITTY. By M. BerHam-Epwarps. The BRIDE’S PASS, By Saran TyTLer. 

FOR CASH ONLY. By James Parn. A HEART’S PROBLEM. By Cuar es Gippon. *,* Full Lists free upon application. 








Sixth Edition, with an Extended Introduction. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 





‘* We know not where the history of the period it ees can be foand so succinctly narrated.’’—World 
ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
* An excellent book.”’—Whitehall Review. 








The PATIENT'S VADE-MECUM: How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice and Treatment. By William 
KNIGHT, M.R.CS., and EDWARD KNIGHT, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 61. 


HOW to FORETELL the WEATHER with the POCKET SPECTROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory, F.R.C.S., F.R.Met.Soc., 


&e. With 10 Illustrations, cr: wn 8vo, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. (Immediately. 


A LETTER to H. M. DURAND, Esq,., C.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service. From Major Evans Bell, late of the Madras 


Staff Corps. Demy 8vo, 23 

















The ART of FICTION. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘* Ail Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Demy 8vo, 1s. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-81. Complete i in 1 vol., with nearly 700 Fac-simile Illustrations.. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard J efferies, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





- The BOOK of the SWORD: being a History of the Sword and its Use in all “Countries, 1 from tl the Earliest Times. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON. With numerous Illustrations, largo 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. With Memoirs by William 


BATES, B.A., and 85 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 











A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with “‘ The 


Reader’s Handbook.’’) With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 64; half-bound, 93. 


AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES. Being the Enlarged Appendices to ‘‘ The Reader’s Handbook,” 


separately printed. By Rev. Dr. BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. 


TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With over 100 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By John Ashton, Author of ‘‘ Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne.”” With 120 Illustrations from the Originals, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 283, | In the press. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP.;:B ELG@RAVIA. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Fourpence Monthly. 























Contents For JULY. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. One Shi'ling Monthly. 
CiusteR Cups, With a Coloured Plate. 7 " . 
Tue PEDIGREE OF THE ELEPHANT. Contents FoR JULY. Contents For JULY. 
AppeEr’s Toneve. With an Illustration. | Tue Lover’s Creep. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Puruistra. By Cecil Power. 
| 


Some NoTEs ON PHILOLOGY. 1 “Mi ” 
Tue ALIMENTARY CANAL OF THE CockROACH. With Carurine. By the Author of “* Miss Molly. 

7 Illustrations. An Oup Patent THEATRE, By H. Barton Baker. 
tossiPp ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mivitary StrataGemMs. By J. A. Farrer. 
WALLENSTEIN., By H. Shittz Wilson. 





= = Gate or NortH Watrs. With 13 Illus: | — sameness Raswis, By Geotey Irauian Fouk-Sones. By E. M. Clerke, 
rations, | 3 ‘ 
Notrs ON ee, eens, Sees — | Nor More—Nor Less. By Eva Rose-Innes. MADAME DE KrvupENER. By Margaret M. Maitland. 
gga ce ied By T. Malcolm Watson. Spipers. By W. H. Hudson. 
yoo ~ Mar Arsene dor ag A Cbaveiiihis “Tur WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By the Authorof | Scrence Nores. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
NSWERS T Ri N VIE F Boo ” 
a : *| “Tove the Debt. TaBLE-Tatk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, w. 


Lonvon: Printed by JouN Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd esex, at 18 a Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ SpecraToR”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘aforesaid, Saturday, June 28th, 

















